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Every nation has a special day for honoring 
the memory of its fallen heroes. To-day 
the Church honors the countless heroes avho 
are standing before the throne of God en- 
joying the eternal reward of their earthly 
labors. This reward is intended for and at- 
tainable by all of us. 


Twenty-Second Sunday after Pentecost 53 
CGod’s Law the Norm of Man’s Conduct 
In their annual statement issued on Novem- 
ber 18, 1951, the American Hierarchy pro- 
claimed that God’s law is the measure of 
man’s conduct. The sad state of the world 
to-day is practically identical with that 
which confronted Europe 1500 years ago at 
the dissolution of the Roman Empire. A 
return to the Christian way of life offers 
the only hope of victoryeover spreading 

barbarism. 
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Moral Order Based on Reason and Law, 
Natural and Divine 

In to-day’s world two conflicting powers are 

struggling for mastery over the bodies and 

souls of mankind. The enemies of Chris- 

tianity have devised a set plan to under- 

mine and destroy our civilization. Reason 
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and conscience, confirmed by divine revel- 
ation, will furnish us with safe guidance in 
every emergency. Man must fulfill his three 
basic relationships—to God, to himself and 
to his fellow-man. 


58 
Moral Integrity 
Moral truths are absolute, unchangeable. 
Moral integrity binds all (young and oid) 
at all times (in both private and public 
life) in every field of occupation. If we 
wish to preserve our Christian way of life, 
we must furnish our fellow-citizens with an 


example of unvarying obedience to the 
moral law. 
Last Sunday after Pentecost........ 61 


Moral Integrity Applies to All 

The closing Sunday of the Ecclesiastical 
Year always brings us the solemn warning 
that we must keep constantly in mind the 
primary purpose for our life here on earth. 
If we are to win our eternal crown, we must 
preserve an integrity of outlook and action 
in our daily conduct. Our Holy Father de- 
clared recently that the root of all modern 
evil lies in lethargy of the spirit. Too many 
Christians have become listless spectators 
while the world is whirling to ruin. 
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“Now, our beautiful chapel tower 


can be seen... 
and heard.” 


ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, MORAGA, CAL., 
SELECTS 
CARILLONIC BELLS 
FOR OUTSTANDING 
TONE AND PERFORMANCE 
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Chosen after careful com- 
parison with cast bells, 
chimes, and other tower in- 
struments, the bells were 
described by the President 
of the College this way: 


**, . . the Schulmerich equip- 
ment is the most suitable for 
our purpose. ‘Carillonic Bells’ 
have a beautiful tone and 
serve a variety of musical 
purposes. They can be played 
from the organ inside; man- 
ually from a separate con- 
sole; or through an automatic 





roll player....The reaction 
has been gratifying, and we 
believe we have made a very 
good investment...” 


When you consider bells for 
your church, compare by ear. 
You'll hear the superiority 
of ‘“‘Carillonic Bells’?! They 
can be installed at a fraction 
of the cost of cast bells. At 
any volume they ring with 
perfect clarity, without tonal 
distortion or dissonance. 
Write for details or demon- 
stration to— 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS 
INI4A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA, 
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Pride, the Mother 
of All Mischief 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


8 WRITING his “Utopia,” St. 
Thomas More was attacking the 
capitalists of his day. He entertained 
no Marxian notion that a change in 
the economic framework of society 
would bring about a change in human 
nature. He knew that the greed of 
the capitalists was the chief cause of 
social injustice, and he felt that in a 
Christian society Christian men ought 
to discipline their avarice. 

Now, the source of greed is pride, 
according to More. For the plutocrats 
of his time wanted to pile up wealth, 
not so much as a protection for future 
needs, but to show off their fine feathers. 
To flatter and applaud themselves, “to 
excel others in the superflous and vain 
ostentation of things,” the rich made 
money out of the blood and sweat of 
the laboring classes. In return, the 
workers received a starvation wage. 
For purposes of self-glorification also 
the kings and princes of Europe wasted 
the bodies of their subjects in futile 
wars. To More, the misery of the 
sixteenth century was attributable to 
that “hellhound” pride, “the mother of 
all mischief.” 

To-day pride does not deck herself 
out as picturesquely as in the days of 
Thomas More. All that blood-sucking 
pageantry is gone, but nevertheless in 


many respects the vice itself is now 
more prevalent than ever. I do not 
refer to that democratic pride in “keep- 
ing up with the Joneses,” so that the 
Joneses won’t consider us_ inferior. 
Rather I have in mind that rampant 
pride in self, that materialistic god- 
lessness that stalks the modern world. 

In the ages of faith God was the 
measure of all things. Legal docu- 
ments and treaties were drawn up in 
the name of the Holy Trinity; no de- 
partment of life was presumed outside 
the scope of His direction. Sinful they 
might have been, but the men of the 
Middle Ages were God-conscious. To- 
day man is the measure of all things. 
The anti-God philosophers of the last 
few centuries have persuaded men that 
God is only a myth and that they should 
look to themselves—look to the build- 
ing up of the City of Man rather than 
the Kingdom of God. For God is dead, 
and man now emerges in the fullness 
of his humanity! 





MODERN PRIDE EXPRESSED 
IN SELF-WORSHIP 


In their pride, moderns worship self. 
In art, the modernists strive to be non- 
objective: they try to put themselves 
and their feelings rather than God’s 
objective world on canvas. Advertisers, 
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movie producers, novelists in profusion, 
give the people sex and self. Is it any 
wonder that men of our time are proud 
of self when a thousand voices are urg- 
ing them to pamper themselves? 

The pride common in our times 1s 
not so much a desire to be considered 
better than others. It was this yearn- 
ing for esteem that Thomas More saw 
in operation in the sixteenth century. 
But the twentieth-century pride is more 
democratic and more corrupting. Like 
the tempter in the Garden of Eden, this 
pride says: “You are gods.” Each one 
of us beeomes a god and we worship 
self, dismissing all thought of the Trin- 
ity. We love wealth, mechanical gad- 
gets and conveniences, independence of 
mind and popular pocket-books on psy- 
chiatry, because they cater to self. 

We can understand, therefore, why 
it is difficult for a non-Catholic, bred 
in our secular and materialistic culture, 
to submit to the teaching of the Church. 
I will not say that every inquirer who 
fails to become a Catholic is proud, but 
I will say that no inquirer who is proud 
will receive the gift of faith. “God re- 
sisteth the proud and giveth grace to 
the humble.” 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN A 
PROUD AND A HUMBLE MAN 


Perhaps I ought to present a clearer 
expression of precisely what I mean by 
a proud man and a humble man. A 
proud man need not be a chest-thumper 
or headline hunter like Mussolini. 
Pride may take the form of exhibition- 
ism, but its root is something entirely 
different. A proud man is simply a 
man who thinks he is bigger and better 
than he really is, and does not care to 
change his opinion of himself. He 
cherishes illusions about himself that 
have no basis in fact. A humble man, 
on the contrary, is ready, willing and 
anxious to see the truth, the whole 
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truth, and nothing but the truth about 
himself. Nor does he want others to 
entertain or express any false notions 
about him. 

Some Catholics have the idea that 
a humble person should spend his time 
grinding his face into the dirt: they 
imagine too that humble people are 
spineless, mealy-mouthed, mean-minded 
individuals, who have no “gumption” 
or “spunk” and who therefore prove to 
be misfits in the rough-and-tumble com- 
petition of modern business. The Little 


Flower had no such notion. To her, 
humility was simply truth. “To me it 
seems that humility is truth. I do not 


know whether I am humble, but I do 
know that I see the truth in all things.” 
She vehemently opposed the monstrous 
error which supposes that a humble 
person minimizes his talents and graces. 
“Tf a little flower could speak, it seems 
to me that it would tell quite simply 
what God had done for it, without hid- 
ing any of its gifts. It would not say, 
under the pretext of humility, that it 
was not pretty and had not a sweet 
scent, that the sun had withered its 
petals or the storm bruised its stem— 
if it knew such were not the case.” 


HUMILITY DOES NOT IMPLY 
LACK OF SELF-RESPECT 


Being truly honest with ourselves 
does not mean that we have to crush 
our self-respect. For we do have gifts 
from God worthy of our esteem. With- 
out self-respect and the confidence born 
of it, we would be feeble Christians, 
without drive, enterprise or initiative. 
St. Paul had confidence and dynamic 
drive and didn’t hesitate to boast of 
himself as the greatest of the Apostles, 
but he attributed his phenomenal suc- 
cess to no talents of his own but to the 


* Quoted in “A Book of Unlikely Saints,” bv 
Margaret. T. Monro (Longmans, Green), p. 
213. 
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gifts and graces God gave him. The 
humble Francis of Assisi allowed people 
to kiss his stigmata. When a Brother 
complained, Francis said: “I do not 
deceive myself. It is not 1 whom they 
come here to see. I receive this homage, 
but I give it all back to God.” Saints 
remember that Christ told them not to 
hide their light under a bushel but to 
let it shine before men. However, they 
do not forget the purpose they should 
have in mind: “... that they may see 
your good works and glorify your 
Father who is in heaven.” 

How can I possibly glorify myself? 
The only thing I can call my own, ex- 
clusively my own, is my sin. The rest 
of me is God’s. My body? “Memento 
homo quia pulvis es et in pulverem 
reverteris.” I didn’t make these sub- 
stances that compose my flesh, nor is 
it I that will gather them together again 
at the Resurrection. My soul? God 
created it out of nothing, and if He 
forgot about my soul for one second, it 
would revert to nothing. My actions? 
I cannot do a single meritorious act 
without His help. “Without Me you 
can do nothing.” Without God, I am 
a creature “full of sound of fury, signi- 
fying nothing,” an echo, a shadow, a 
song without a singer. To imagine, 
therefore, that we really amount to 
something by ourselves is not only a lie, 
it’s crass and utter stupidity. When a 
magician makes something out of noth- 
ing, we know it’s a trick. When we try 
to make something out of self, we are 
playing a trick on ourselves that is 
neither crafty nor clever. It’s just 
bumptious nonsense. 


INTELLECTUAL PRIDE SERIOUS 
OBSTACLE TO CONVERSION 


Now, this is the tragic situation in 
which a prospective convert finds him- 
self unless he has been living a spiritual, 
God-centered life in some other de- 


nomination. If he is the typical athe- 
istic humanist of our time, he has lived 
in a small circle of self: self-expression, 
physical pleasure, personal freedom. 
When he talks of humanity, he thinks 
of it as himself multiplied millions of 
times. As someone has said, he is a 
self-made man who adores his creator. 
Believe me, it is a gigantic task for 
him to rid his mind of all the ideological 
rubbish he has gathered in the course 
of years and to see straight once again. 
But it must be done. He must get rid 
of his intellectual pride before he can 
be received into the Church. 

In a sermon entitled “Humility and 
Faith,”? Father Joseph Bampton, S.J., 
discussed this question of the grace of 
conversion. He took. as his point of 
departure the Scriptural account of 
the centurion who asked Our Lord to 
cure his sick servant. We would expect 
him as a Roman to despise the Jews; 
we would anticipate that an officer of 
the army of occupation would despise 
members of the conquered race, that 
a master would be disinterested in the 
sickness of a slave-servant. 

But no, there is no pride in this man. 
We learn that he had built a synagogue 
for the Jews and that his servant “was 
dear to him.” There is not a trace of 
self-hugging pride in him as he ap- 
proaches the young Jewish teacher, and 
indeed the Church has used his words 
as a perpetual expression of deep hu- 
mility: “Lord, I am not worthy that 
Thou shouldst enter under my roof, but 
only say the word and my servant shall 
be healed” (efr. Matt., viii. 8; Luke, 
vii. 3). For the first time in his life he 
meets Christ and immediately receives 
the gift of faith. “T have not found so 
great faith in Israel.” It is surely 
faith in Christ as God: the centurion 





2“Catholic Preachers of Today” (Long- 
mans, Green). 
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confesses that He is the supreme being, 
Lord of life and death. 

The explanation of this sudden con- 
version is simple; the centurion was 
humble. He let no pride stand in the 
way of belief. His mind was honest, 
and whenever Truth meets a humble, 
honest-seeker of Truth, the outcome is 
obvious. 


CONTRAST BETWEEN LACORDAIRE 
AND LAMENNAIS 


Not only in the case of inquirers but 
also in case of long-practising Catholics 
it is true that God resists the proud and 
gives grace to the humble. A well- 
instructed Catholic will shudder at the 
possibility of becoming proud as he 
would shrink from blasphemy. Lacor- 
daire, the great French preacher, de- 
livering a sermon at Lyons in 1845, 
stirred his audience so intensely that 
they rose as one man to applaud him. 
He descended the pulpit in a blaze of 
glory. 

When the bell rang for dinner, he 
failed to appear. A friar called at his 
cell and found him on his knees, with 
tears streaming down his cheeks. The 
friar asked him what was the trouble. 
He replied: “I am afraid, afraid of my 
success.” 

Certainly any student of church his- 
tory is well aware of the ghastly fruits 
of pride. The angels fell through pride, 
and during the last twenty centuries a 
melancholy succession of angelic souls 
have become apostates and heresiarchs 
through pride. It was said of the Jan- 
senists at Port-Royal that they were as 
holy as angels and as proud as devils. 
That could be said of many successful 
authors who have left the side of Christ 
and surrendered themselves to heresy 
and darkness. They should have been 
“afraid of their success.” 

What a contrast between Lacordaire 
and his co-worker, Lamennais—humil- 
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ity and pride! Lamennais was perhaps 
the greatest mind of his time in France. 
His “Essay on Indifference” established 
him as an intellectual of the first mag- 
nitude. But he was intellectually proud. 

Now, Ronald Knox says somewhere 
that we have less reason to worry over 
a Catholic who falls away through 
weakness than over one who falls 
through strength. That is very true. 
Pride is as hard and unbending as hell, 
but a “weak” prodigal son may lose 
heart in his sin and return to his Fa- 
ther’s house. Not so with an intellec- 
tual whose pride is case-hardened. He 
is convinced he knows more than the 
Church of God, and the passing years 
only strengthen his conviction. His 
trouble lies not in his thinking, for great 
thinkers have been humble, but his 
prestige tempts him to pride. 

But to return to Lamennais who was 
acclaimed in his early years as the 
greatest asset to the Church since Bos- 
suet. Along with Lacordaire, he started 
a journal called L’Avenir. They ad- 
vertised it as a periodical looking to the 
renewal of society, but their immediate 
aim was to break the governmental 
monopoly on education and thus help 
the Church. Suffice it to say that cer- 
tain ideas broached in L’Avenir came 
to the notice of Pope Gregory XVI 
who condemned some of them in an 
Ineyelieal entitled “Mirari Vos.” 

Lacordaire submitted magnanimously 
and unreservedly. Lamennais wrote a 
letter of submission, but the rebuff from 
the Pope rankled. It eventually exas- 
perated his pride so sharply that he re- 
volted from Rome and left the Church. 
His latter days were spent in waspish 
anti-Christian activity and he died un- 
repentant. 


A MODEL OF PRIESTLY 
HUMILITY 


But let me cite a happier instance of 
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man’s dealings with divine grace, a case 
in which God gave grace “in full meas- 
ure, pressed down and flowing over’ to 
a humble plowman. It happened that 
he too was a contemporary of Lacor- 
daire. Shortly after the proud scourge 
of God, Napoleon, was deieated at 
Waterloo in 1815, John Baptist Vianney 
was ordained to the priesthood: he was 
anything but an inteilectual (though 
we must remember that even a stupid 
person can be intellectually proud). 
He had failed his final examination in 
theology, but the vicar general of the 
diocese was called in and he, recogniz- 
ing Vianney’s humility and holiness, ac- 
cepted him for ordination. 

We all know the result. This prodigy 
of humility was showered with a torrent 
of graces so that his ministry was as- 
toundingly successful. Henri Ghéon 
numbers the conversions of the Curé of 
Ars at 80,000. Even the great Lacor- 
daire, impressed by the spiritual mir- 
acles of this humble priest, went to hear 
him preach. Without any exaggeration 
Pope Pius X could say of him: “This 
priest, poor, humble and unlearned in 
the eyes of the world, has become the 
marvel of the entire human race.” Yet, 


at the height of his success his desire 
was “a hole to hide in to weep for my 
sins!” 

To gain grace, the proud man must 
become humble. That means that he 
must see straight. He must see himself 
for what he 1s in fact, and not in the 
illusion created by pride. He must ad- 
mit he has little to boast about except 
his sin—a strange title to fame. He 
must act for God and not for self-glori- 
fication. He cannot expect God to re- 
ward him for a good work if he is do- 
ing it, not for God, but for popular ap- 
proval. Like the Pharisees who liked 
to parade their good works in public, he 
has his reward in the adulation he re- 
ceives. 

He can take lessons in humility from 
the Saints. Better, he can strive to imi- 
tate the Blessed Mother of God who 
shunned the limelight and “wrapped 
herself in silence.” But the great 
master of humility is the eternal, omni- 
potent Son of God who took human 
flesh and was born in a stable and died 
like a criminal. Indeed, from the pages 
of the Gospels, Christ issues an invita- 
tion to the proud: “Learn of Me, for I 
am meek and humble of heart.” 








The Parish Priest in America 


By JOHN H. SCHWARZ 


1. SEEMS best at the very begin- 
ning to explain to the reader the nature 
of this essay. First, it will not be a 
learned monograph citing authorities 
and statistics to back up the statements 
that will be made. Secondly, it will be 
an essay based on the general knowl- 
edge and experience of a parish priest 
of this country. It will be an attempt 
to present an analysis of and solutions 
for some problems facing the parish 
priest in our country to-day. 

Briefly, the chief problem consists in 
the ever-increasing moral decay of the 
people of our country, Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike. As signs and 
symptoms of this growing moral decay, 
one can point to the increase of divorce, 
of birth control, of abortion, of juvenile 
delinquency, of disregard for authority 
in the Church, the family, the school, 
and the State, of industrial disputes and 
their bitterness, of bodily and mental 
sickness, especially in women; one can 
also point to the so-called emancipation 
of women (which includes such things 
as the failure of the wife to render the 
obedience due her husband, and the in- 
crease in the number of married women 
working outside the home), and the rise 
in the number of Class B movies. 


WHO SHALL SOLVE THIS PROBLEM? 


There seems to be no doubt but that 
it is essentially the priest and only the 
priest who can solve this problem and 
save our country from the evils that are 
on the way. 

To see just how true this statement 
is, let us examine in turn the other 
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major forces that are at work trying to 
solve the problems of our country. For 
our purposes here we can classify them 
as the State, the School, Science, Indus- 
try and Labor. 

It is our thesis that neither the State 
nor any of the other above-mentioned 
forces will effectively solve the basic 
problems affecting our nation to-day. 
All of these forces have their respective 
roles to play, but their réles are sec- 
ondary to that of the Church, even from 
a standpoint of the temporal welfare of 
our people. For the roots of every major 
problem affecting our people to-day are 
moral and not matters of institutions, 
with the exception of the so-called so- 
cial or economic problem, which can be 
solved only by a reform of morals and 
institutions, as indicated. in “Quadra- 
gesimo Anno.” If the roots of these 
problems are moral, the problems can 
be solved by the Church alone, since 
the Church alone has been given the 
task of teaching and persuading men to 
adopt the moral truths of the Gospel. 
Moreover, we would go further and say 
that not only is it the Church alone that 
can solve these problems, but it is the 
ordinary parish priest who holds the 
key to, or is in the position to solve, 
these problems. The vital réle in the 
solution of our country’s problems must 
be filled by the parish priest, If he 
fails to do the task assigned him by 
God, no other force now in sight will be 
able to offset his failure and prevent the 
ruin that lies ahead. It is possible, of 
course, that Almighty God could, if He 
chose to do so, effect the solution of this 
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problem even though the parish priest 
failed in his task, but it is extremely 
unlikely that He will choose any other 
instrument. 

It will now be our purpose to give 
proofs: (1) that the Church has the 
vital role, and (2) that within the 
Chureh it is the parish priest upon 
whom the essential burden rests. 

First, then, it is the Church that has 
the vital réle. We shall attempt to 
prove this thesis by examining in turn 
the réle of the Church and that of each 
of the other above-mentioned forces in 
providing a solution for our basic prob- 
lems. Let us start with a discussion of 
the State and the family. 


THE STATE AND THE FAMILY 


What are the evils to-day within the 
family and can the State solve them? 
The evils are evident to all: divorce, 
birth control, unrestrained selfishness 
in parents and children, lack of respect 
for parental authority, improper train- 
ing of the children for the problems of 
life, marital infidelity with resulting 
strife, jealousy, misery, suicides, and 
murders, the immoderate seeking of 
pleasures within and outside the home, 
the enjoyment of the marital rights by 
teen-agers before marriage, sinful rec- 
reation allowed and at times sponsored 
or encouraged by the parents within and 
outside the home. These would seem 
to be among the major evils. Can the 
State solve any or all of them? The 
answer is a flat “No!” Can the Chureh 
solve them? The answer is a flat 
“Yes!” 

Why, it may be asked, cannot the 
State solve them? Can it not abolish 
the evil of divorce by forbidding it? 
There are two ways of answering this 
objection: (1) by admitting the possi- 
bility, but at the same time asserting 
the extreme improbability of this hap- 
pening within any foreseeable future 


in our country; (2) by pointing out 
that the State could forbid divorce 
with remarriage, but could not legislate 
true peace within the home. In other 
words, though such a measure would be 
a help, it would not get at the roots of 
the problem. It would be commanding 
a divided house to remain a single 
house, but could not effectively com- 
mand the divided house to stand. ‘For 
a house divided shall fall.” The prob- 
lem of divorce would be solved, but the 
house would still fall. The roots lie 
deeper, and no problem is ever solved 
by surface solutions that do not get at 
the roots. 

The roots of the problem of divorce 
lie in pride and the love for money, 
which are so closely allied that the 
Scriptures call each the root of all evil. 
And the Church alone has the mission 
and the means to replace pride with 
humility and the love for money with 
the love for the kingdom of heaven. A 
similar analysis could be made of the 
other problems affecting the family and 
the same solution would have to be 
given. 

We do not mean to imply, of course, 
in the least that the State cannot be of 
real assistance to the Church in solving 
the problems facing the families of our 
country to-day. It can render a very 
definite and important assistance by 
punishing violations of God’s laws re- 
garding marriage, by encouraging a re- 
turn to the complete perfection of God’s 
plan for the family, by providing stop- 
gap help such as family subsidies, hous- 
ing programs, social security, and youth 
centers when these are absolutely neces- 
sary, and by encouraging a reform of 
institutions in economic life so that the 
father of the family will not suffer the 
lack of a family wage or find himself 
unemployed for extended periods of 
time. 
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THE SECONDARY ROLE 

OF THE SCHOOL 

We can see, then, that the State’s role 
is secondary to that of the Church. But 
the school’s réle is also secondary. 
Why is this so? 

This is so because the school cannot 
take the place of the parents in the es- 
sential training and correction of the 
children. The school’s task is to assist 
the parents in their task of preparing 
their children for life. When the 
parents fail, the school will of necessity 
fail. As a matter of fact, the failure of 
parents to train their children properly 
is making the task of the school more 
and more difficult and rendering its 
work more and more impotent in shap- 
ing the character of the child. 

It does not lie within the power of the 
school, therefore, to instill into the child 
basic values and morals in life contrary 
to those being taught the child by its 
parents. As long as the parents remain 
proud, the children will be proud. As 
long as the parents have an excessive 
love for money, the children will have 
an excessive love for money. Hence, 
true reform will take place normally 
only at the adult level. The parents 
must be converted before the children 
ean be. The school cannot convert the 
parents; it can only work on the chil- 
dren. 

Science, too, is impotent to solve our 
basic problems, if by science we mean 
any and all purely secular knowledge 
ignoring or even contradicting the 
teachings of God. For the roots of our 
problems are consistently moral. And 
science, including philosophy, will 
never be able to take the place of 
revelation and revealed religion as a 
major force in solving the moral prob- 
lems of man. This is partly because of 
the weakness of man’s intellect, partly 
because of the difficulty of arriving at 
the essential truths without the aid of 
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revelation, and partly because of the 
lack of time of the ordinary man for 
the study of science as compared with 
the amount of time required to find out 
what God has revealed. 


INDUSTRY AND LABOR 


Industry and labor, again, even when 
organized into the finest corporate sys- 
tem that could be conceived, will not 
effectively solve our problems, even the 
economic problem, as long as the roots 
remain untouched—pride and the love 
for money. The corporate organization 
of industry and labor is only part of the 
solution. It will fail if the Church does 
not succeed in rooting out pride and the 
love for money. 

In truth the corporate system will 
never be organized along the lines of 
“Quadragesimo Anno” until the moral 
reform of the individual takes place. 
An institution is no better than the men 
who run it. Unless guided and inspired 
by a true spirit of commutative justice, 
social justice, and social charity, the 
corporate system will collapse or turn 
into a dictatorship. 

Nor, on the other hand, will the mere 
increase in material goods provided by 
industry and labor solve our country’s 
problems. Mere abundance does not. 
eliminate pride and the love for money. 
At times it only aggravates these evils. 

It is a paradox of history that a na- 
tion becomes rich essentially because 
it observes the laws of God, and it then 
turns away from the laws of God pre- 
cisely because of its riches. In a sense, 
then, there is a certain balance wheel in 
the life of every nation that keeps it 
oscillating, if it survives, from great- 
ness and power to smallness and weak- 
ness. 

This fact is revealed by history, but 
it would not have to take place if na- 
tions could with the help of God keep 
riches from going to their head, making 
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them proud and thus despising the rule 
of God. As Our Lord said about the 
rich: “It is difficult for a rich man to 
enter heaven, but with God’s help it is 
possible.” Hence, it is difficult for a 
rich nation to save its soul, but with 
God’s help it can be done. 

Riches need not make a man proud, 
nor does God intend that they should. 
He gave Job riches; Job remained 
humble. He Solomon riches; 
Solomon became proud. The fault lies 
in the man, not in the riches. The fault 
lies in the receiver, not in the Giver. 
The child misuses the gift. 


gave 


THE PARISH PRIEST HAS 
THE ESSENTIAL ROLE 


In the preceding sections it was our 
purpose to demonstrate that the Church 
alone can solve the basic problems fac- 
ing the modern man. It this section 
it will be our purpose to give the rea- 
sons for our belief that within the 
Church it is the parish priest who has 
the most essential and vital réle. In 
making that statement, of course, we 
are referring to the individuals and 
groups within the Church who are di- 
rectly engaged in the active spreading 
and deepening of the Catholic faith. In 
the statement we in no way wish to de- 
precate the contemplative life or even 
compare the active and the contempla- 
tive life. 

What reasons, then, can be given for 
our belief that among the active agents 
the parish priest has the most essential 
and vital réle? First, on the positive 
side, it ean be stated that the parish 
priest alone ean effectively break the 
unending chain of bad parents rearing 
few and bad children, who in turn rear 
fewer and worse children, and so on. 
But why is this? This is so first be- 
eause the children cannot be corrected 
until their parents have already been 
corrected, and secondly because the 


parish priest alone can effectively cor- 
rect the parents. The children cannot 
be corrected until their parents have 
first been corrected, for the child is cor- 
rected and placed in the path of virtue 
not by the power of reason but by the 
power of authority and discipline, and 
to be effective the authority must be 
found in the parents. To put it in more 
common language the child will laugh 
at his teacher as long as the child’s 
father or mother permits him to do so. 
But if the father or mother say to the 
child, “If you act that way toward your 
teacher again, I’ll give you a spanking,” 
then and then only will the child quit 
laughing at the teacher. The teacher 
(or priest) can reason with the child till 
doomsday and will never put the child 
in the path of virtue until the rod of 
authority is either used or shown to the 
child as an instrument that will be used 
unless the child changes. And even if 
the teacher himself uses the rod, the 
child will still not remain on the path of 
virtue in life if the parents fail to wield 
or at least threaten the use of the rod in 
the home. 

Therefore the parents must be cor- 
rected first. And the parish priest alone 
can effectively perform this task. He 
can accomplish this task since he has 
both the opportunity and the means. 
He has the opportunity—in the pulpit 
on Sunday and in the confessional once 
a month (for the better Catholic), and 
he has the means—Divine knowledge 
and Divine help. No other active 
agent in the Church can accomplish the 
task, since no other agent has the neces- 
sary opportunity to reach the parents 
regularly and effectively. 

But now we are getting into the nega- 
tive side of the argument, namely, 
showing that no active agent in the 
Church other than the parish priest can 
accomplish the task of reforming the 
parents. Again, to develop this point 
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of view, we shall use the same technique 
as we used in defense of the thesis that 
the Church alone of all present-day in- 
stitutions can solve the modern prob- 
lems, the technique, therefore, of elimi- 
nation—examining the other active 
agents within the Church and seeing 
that they lack either the opportunity or 
the means or at times both to accom- 
plish the task of reforming parents. 

We shall examine in turn, then, the 
only other three active agents or insti- 
tutions within the Church in the United 
States that we can see have even the 
slightest hopes of reforming parents: 
(1) the priest who gives missions or re- 
treats or Cana conferences, (2) Catho- 
lie Action, and (3) the Catholic press 
and Catholic literature. 


MISSIONS, RETREATS AND 
CANA CONFERENCES 


First, therefore, let us look at the 
possibility of the priest who gives mis- 
sions, retreats, or Cana conferences. It 
is our belief that, fine as these methods 
are, they suffer three serious defects as 
far as the hopes of reforming parents 
are concerned: 

First, they have the defect of having 
too short or temporary an influence on 
the parents. They have the merit of 
variety and the greater possibility of 
stirring an immediate response and en- 
thusiasm, but they fail to fill the psy- 
chological need of a persistent, repeated 
effort to reform parents. 

It is true that there have been and 
always will be striking instances of 
what seem at times to be almost mi- 
raculous changes in the life of a person 
as the direct result of a mission, retreat, 
or Cana conference. But they are by 
far the exception and not the general 
rule. Even in the case of the conver- 
sion of St. Paul by the direct interven- 
tion of God, there was much good nat- 
ural zeal, if misguided, before the con- 
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version. God simply directed this mis- 
guided zeal into the right path and Saul 
became Paul. No one will, we believe, 
question the common teaching and be- 
lief that nature changes slowly, that 
ordinarily neither sinners nor saints are 
made overnight. True reform, there- 
fore, comes slowly, and only by persis- 
tent, repeated, patient efforts of the re- 
former and the one being reformed. 
Rome was not built in a day and par- 
ents will not be reformed in a day even 
if that “day” comes annually in the 
form of a retreat, mission, or Cana con- 
ference. 

God Himself recognized man’s need 
for at least a weekly instruction and 
exhortation in spiritual matters by es- 
tablishing the third commandment and 
then the priesthood of both the Old and 
New Testament to offer sacrifice and to 
teach men spiritual truths. Some fail 
to appreciate the full wisdom contained 
in the third commandment, seeing in it 
only the necessity of weekly prayer to 
God and weekly rest from work. But 
“the Sabbath was made for man, not 
man for the Sabbath,” and this saying 
of Our Lord can be understood to refer 
as well to man’s need for weekly spirit- 
ual instruction and exhortation as to 
his need for praying to God and resting 
from work. 

The second defect which missions, re- 
treats, and Cana conferences suffer in 
reforming parents is in effect practi- 
cally the same as the first, but since the 
viewpoint is somewhat different it can 
well be listed as a separate defect. It is 
this: 

Every teacher of morals teaches in 
two ways: by deed and by word. No 
moral teaching will ever be effective, 
normally speaking, unless the teacher 
ean show and does show that he prac- 
tises what he preaches. Actions speak 
and teach much more effectively than 
words. The priest who gives missions, 
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retreats, and Cana conferences suffers, 
therefore, the handicap of not being 
able to teach by deed. For his hearers 
van and will consciously or uncon- 
sciously say to themselves: “He speaks 
well and seems to act as he speaks, but 
how does he behave after he leaves this 
place? Most any man can walk a 
straight line for a week if he has to, but 
does he walk a straight line day in and 
day out throughout his life? He may 
do so but we do not see him. We are 
from Missouri. We must be shown.” 
And the only person who is in a posi- 
tion to show them that he walks a 
straight line day in and day out is their 
parish priest, who lives among them. 

The third defect of the mission, re- 
treat, or Cana conference technique is 
that it does not reach great numbers of 
our Catholic people. This is serious 
enough, but even for those whom it does 
reach it has the disadvantage of over- 
burdening them with too much work at 
one time. If every man were still his 
own employer and producing mainly for 
himself and his family, he could shorten 
his working day somewhat so that he 
could take on the additional labor of 
being a good student and worker in the 
spiritual school of a retreat, mission, or 
Cana conference. 

Some would excuse laymen’s retreats 
from this defect on the ground that the 
layman does in very many cases get 
away from his work and devote all of 
his energies to the retreat. But even 
here it is often a case of the retreat tak- 
ing place on weekends, during which 
time a man should normally be getting 
the rest and recreation he needs for the 
coming week. Sunday was established 
by the Lord as a day of worship and of 
rest and recreation. A retreat too often 
makes Sunday a day of worship and 
spiritual work with little or none of the 
rest and recreation intended by God for 
that day. 


Weekend retreats are again part of 
that common American custom of try- 
ing to accomplish two, three, four, five, 
or six things at once, of trying to crowd 
two lives into one. A man should not 
superimpose a retreat, mission, or Cana 
conference on his daily work, but should 
give up his daily work for the time that 
must be given to the work of the re- 
treat, mission, or Cana conference. 

These three defects of the mission, 
retreat, or Cana conference technique, 
therefore—too short an influence, little 
or no teaching by deed, and a failure 
to reach many Catholics while over- 
burdening those whom it does reach— 
would seem to indicate that this tech- 
nique, though useful, has serious limita- 
tions and cannot be depended on to ac- 
complish the task of reforming parents. 


CATHOLIC ACTION AS 
A SOLUTION 


But possibly the solution lies in 
Catholic Action, including in the broad 
sense of the term such movements as 
the Christophers. In this country at 
least, Catholic Action, whether taken 
in its more restricted sense of the “ac- 
tive, organized participation of the laity 
in the apostolate of the hierarchy,” or 
in its broader sense of the spreading of 
the kingdom of Christ through the ac- 
tive work of the laity, suffers the fol- 
lowing two limitations. 

First, many if not most Catholic lay- 
men of our country to-day do not have 
the necessary knowledge and complete 
faith needed to reform parents. No 
one can give what he does not have. 
The most obvious proof of this assertion 
is to observe how few are the Catholics 
to-day who are really convinced of the 
Church’s teaching on birth control, and 
who know and appreciate the wisdom 
of St. Paul’s counsel to married couples 
not to remain apart for too long a 
period of time lest the devil tempt 
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them to sin. In many if not most 
cases, especially in the case of those 
Catholic Actionists who are married, 
they will either be “blind leaders of the 
blind” or ineffective leaders, since they 
will not be practising what they seem 
to preach. 

But, it may be objected, that is just 
where the priest steps into the picture. 
He is supposed to train Catholie Ac- 
tionists so that they will be neither 
blind leaders nor ineffective leaders. 
To this we can only reply that the aver- 
age priest in the United States has not 
the time to train Catholic Actionists, 
if it means a special training over and 
above the training they will receive 
through the normal Sunday sermon and 
in the confessional. Moreover, even if 
the priest were able to train them, it is 
unlikely that any widescale reform of 
parents will ever take place in this 
country through Catholic Action, 
mainly because of another limitation 
on the work. 

This second limitation may or may 
not be peculiar to the United States, 
but it is certainly present here. And it 
is this: our people to-day have become 
so thoroughly imbued with the scientific 
spirit that they will accept no counsel 
unless it comes from a specialist in the 
field. And they recognize only one 
specialist in the field of morals, and 
that is the priest. And even this spe- 
cialist they wish in many cases to re- 
strict to those aspects of life that they 
consider belong to the field of morals— 
excluding such things as birth control, 
pre-marital and extra-marital adven- 
tures, labor problems, the rearing of 
children, including Catholie education 
at each level, ete. 

What chance, then, has a layman, 
even a thoroughly trained one, of re- 
forming parents when the specialist in 
the field—the priest—is listened to with 
reluctance, if at all, on family prob- 
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lems? Again one may say, actions 
speak louder than words. The Catho- 
lic Actionist will show by his life the 
principles of Christ and thus induce 
others to follow his example. But he 
runs into the difficulty that others will 
think he is merely a fool, and lacking in 
the modern, specialized knowledge of 
family problems, if he returns to the 
traditional Christian pattern of a nat- 
ural family of seven or eight children. 
The modern American person is much 
more likely to be convinced by the life 
and words of the specialist—the priest 
—than by the layman. 

Of course, the priest cannot demon- 
strate his faith in the older Christian 
pattern of the natural-sized family by 
himself setting the example! But he 
can get at the roots of the problems by 
displaying poverty in his life, by dis- 
playing in all of his teaching in deed 
and word his concern with the kingdom 
of heaven first and then letting as God 
wills and permits all the things of this 
life be added unto him. 

The people will then say: “There is 
the man of God. He is the specialist in 
divine knowledge. He knows what God 
wants, and he shows us that he believes 
what he preaches by himself being poor 
in spirit, and he is poor in spirit be- 
cause he loves God for Himself and his 
neighbor for the sake of God. He loves 
the things of this world only in so far 
as they come from God and are in- 
tended by God to help him prepare for 
eternity.” Only the specialist in divine 
knowledge, therefore, the priest, will be 
able to lead parents back to the Chris- 
tian path in our country at least. In 
our country the priest alone can really 
be the salt of the earth. Laymen, no 
matter how good or how well-trained, 
will not lead parents back to God, pre- 
cisely because they are not and will not 
be recognized as specialists in the field 
of divine knowledge. 
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CATHOLIC LITERATURE AND 
THE CATHOLIC PRESS 


But cannot, then, Catholic literature 
written by priests and the Catholic 
press also written by priests accomplish 
the task of reforming parents? We do 
not believe so for various reasons. 

The written word will at best reach 
but few, and will fail in many cases to 
affect even the few it does reach. 
Nothing can take the place of the oral 
word, the visible priest preaching and 
showing here and now by his life that he 
practises what he preaches. Even at 
its best, the written word must of neces- 
sity be weak, certainly as far as the 
vast majority of our people are con- 
cerned. Our Lord Himself demon- 
strated the necessity of the oral word 
by founding the Church and sending 
the Apostles out to preach the Gospel. 


He neither wrote books Himself, nor 
instructed them to write books, but 
rather to go out and preach the Gospel 
to every creature. Actually the Word 
has been written—the Bible—and if the 
written word were sufficient, we would 
need only print bibles and distribute 
them to the people. We repeat: the 
written word has its place, but it will 
never effectively reform the mass of the 
people. 

By the process of elimination, then, 
we are driven to the conclusion that the 
parish priest alone can accomplish the 
task of reforming parents. Other 
agents can help, but will never succeed 
if he fails. Even if all the others fail 
to do their task well, indeed, the parish 
priest can still confidently expect to 
effect a degree of reform through his 
own efforts. 


to 
Se 





Architecture and Its 
Contemporary Society 


By J. H. DARBY 


: book has recently 
been reprinted; it is “The Works of 
Man,” which Mr. Lisle March Phillipps 
first brought out in 1911, and it contains 
the story of architecture throughout the 
centuries from a most original angle. 
For one man who wants to make a study 
of architecture there are a hundred 
who are much more interested in people, 
and in this book the author brings to 
life the actual builders of the ancient 
temples and cathedrals, deducing from 
the buildings the sort of men they were 
and the kind of society in which they 
lived. This book, then, is not merely 
one more work on Art for the con- 
noisseur, but also full of interesting in- 
formation for the educated man who 
likes to learn how close are the con- 
nections between some fine ancient 
structure, its builders and the shape of 
society at the time. Again and again 
as I read this book and came upon some 
simple explanation of difficulties I had 
had in my mind for years, I found my- 
self saying: “Now, why did I never see 
that before?” It is a new idea to turn 
these old and venerable buildings into 
vivid witnesses of the times when they 
were being constructed. 

But how does the author make his 
case? He begins with the temples of 
Egypt, complaining that so many Egyp- 
tian scholars praise this form of early 
art for the wrong reasons. Owing to 
two World Wars a large number of 
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men from all over the British Common- 
wealth found themselves in Egypt as 
soldiers and saw for themselves some 
of these temples and may well be en- 
thralled as the author takes them back 
to have another look—but this time at 
the sort of people who did the building. 
He finds them a dull lot, held intellec- 
tually stagnant by the monotonous 
rhythm of the annual rise and fall of 
the Nile flood, on which the very ex- 
istence of Egypt depended. “Egypt,” 
says Herodotus, “is the gift of the 
river,” and a modern archeologist, Pro- 
fessor Sayee, thinks that such a mo- 
notonous routine of life may account for 
ancient Egypt’s incapacity for abstract 
thought. What made matters worse for 
those times was the lay-out of the land: 
Egypt was a narrow cultivable strip of 
land shut in by desert on both sides, 
which left nothing to look at but the 
benevolent and despotic Nile, always 
giving the country three harvests a 
year. The stark simplicity of such a 
society is reflected in the Temple archi- 
tecture with its perpetual lotus decora- 
tion emphasizing the dreary monotony 
of design repeated by one Pharoah after 
another. The craftsman grows more 
expert but he copies the same master- 
design, which is the deification of old 
Father Nile. Our author agrees and 
stresses Sayce’s remark about the lack 
of any play of the intellect in old 
Egyptian culture. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND ITS CONTEMPORARY SOCLETY 





THE KEENESS OF GREEK EYESIGHT 


North of Egypt, however, there was 
an outlet by sea to Cyprus, Crete and 
the Greek islands; it was from the 
Egyptian temple that the early Greek 
sculptors copied the stereotyped orna- 
mentation, but by no means slavishly. 
They had an eye for what was to be 
seen around them in nature, and slowly 
their carving came to life as their 
fellows in literature, natural science 
and the rest of the humanities began to 
pour out their works. So far as we 
know, there never had been such in- 
tellectual work, and in the opinion of 
many eminent scholars of to-day there 
never has been since, for in their opinion 
the extraordinary scientific discoveries 
of this twentieth century take second 
place compared with the sheer intel- 
lectual achievements of the golden age 
of Greece. 

But man’s unaided intellect has its 
limits; for one thing its insistence on the 
definite and clear-cut tends to over- 
shadow the spiritual part of man, which 
refuses to be confined in the strait- 
jacket of precise form. In his Introduc- 
tion to this new edition of “The Works 
of Man” the well-known critic, Mr. 
Herbert Read, touches on this particu- 
lar point; whilst Art, he says, is an 
activity of the senses, March Phillipps 
has proved that without the intellect it 
comes to a dead end, and the enduring 
contribution of the Greek was the rec- 
ognition that the beauty of the mind 
and the beauty of the body act as 
mutual stimuli. All the same, the 
merely intellectual approach tends to 
dismiss the mystical as irrational and 
indefinable, which may help to account 
for the fact that Greek gods, unlike 
Buddhist and Christian saints, never 
contemplate; they are “worldly” in 
the bad sense of the word. It would 
seem that the ordinary Greek citizen, 
the man in the street, was as enthusi- 


astic about sculpture as an American 
about baseball or an Englishman about 
cricket. The thing was popular and 
understood, and the carvings on tombs 
and on roadside memorials suggest that 
the shying away from anything like a 
mystical treatment of life and death 
was general. The emphasis is on the 
resignation and fortitude of the mourner 
rather than on any suggestion of a 
future life for the deceased. ‘Death,’ 
said Aristotle, “is of all things most 
terrible, for it is an end.” So then the 
intellect by itself cannot satisfy man, 
and March Phillipps quotes that great 
lover of Greek art and literature, Mat- 
thew Arnold, who frankly admits that 
“there is something which we demand 
that they (the Greeks) can never give,” 
and that “something” was already 
known in part by the Jew; in the full- 
ness of time it was to be known in its 
completeness and to produce Christen- 
dom and Christian art. 

The keensightedness of these Greek 
sculptors already referred to was further 
emphasized some thirty years ago when 
more exact measurements of the Par- 
thenon were made with quite astonish- 
ing results. The temple columns looked 
upright and its floor space looked flat, 
but it was an optical illusion. If you 
examine a lofty column it appears 
slightly bent; the architect of the Par- 
thenon gave a slight bend to his columns 
to make them look upright just as he 
very slightly interfered with the level 
of the floor to make the great space 
look flat. By obeying these laws in 
optics a further object was gained, that 
marvellous feeling for proportion which 
can make a room look perfect even if 
it is unfurnished. It was by careful 
attention to the way in which the eye 
functions that the Greek produced his 
masterpieces; indeed, our author be- 
lieves that these laws of sight were used 
by architects right up to twelfth century 
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when the Gothie builders seem to have 
found them unnecessary for their par- 
ticular problems. 


GOTHIC ART AS A DISPLAY 
OF YOUTHFUL ENERGY 


For March Phillipps the Greek temple 
is an intellectual source of ideas for all 
time, whilst a Gothie Cathedral is a 
photograph of the medieval daily scene 
at its best and gayest. What he likes 
about it is its “exalted energy” and 
“democratic vigor,” the “virile pride in 
their work” and the “vigorous spirit of 
dignity and independence” shown by 
the guildsmen who built our Gothic 
masterpieces. However, there is a 
caveat: “Is a photograph of the times 
as important for posterity as is the de- 
tachment and aloofness of the Par- 
thenon?” It is surely significant that 
the Greek temple continued for cen- 
turies without so much as a change in 
its lines, and yet never became mo- 
notonous (as did the Nile temples) be- 
cause it was full of intellectual ideas 
with a message for every age. 

Our author is most scathing about 
the way the Roman architects used, or 
rather misused, the arch in their public 
buildings where they so often hid the 
top of it with a lintel, mixing up two 
styles in much the same way as the 
scientist joins Latin and Greek to pro- 
duce some scientific term. It is in 
the great Cathedral of St. Sophia at 
Constantinople that the round arch 
reveals its architectural possibilities, 
for there it dominates the whole concep- 
tion. The city itself was built on the 
usual Roman lines, but Constantine 
entrusted the Cathedral of his new 
eapital to Hellenist architects, who 
made it very clear that “the Euxine was 
not the Tiber” by treating the arch— 
in this case the domes—intellectually. 
The cathedral is a mass of arches, 
vaults and domes, leaving an enormous 
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floor space open and clear from pave- 
ment to dome and thereby achieving a 
noble sense of spaciousness. In short, 
what the intelligent use of optics did to 
bring the Egyptian temple to life, the 
later Hellenist accomplished for the 
Roman arch in St. Sophia, which also is 
fully alive with the play of intellect. 
To March Phillipps this cathedral is 
unique, and should not be classed as 
Byzantine, since churches of this type 
are marked by an emotional appeal, an 
example of which is St. Mark’s of Ven- 
ice, where a “dim religious light” effect 
is produced by deep vaulting and rich 
coloring. This distinction between rea- 
son and emotion in man may be said to 
be the difference between form and 
color in art. 


THE ARAB’S CONTRIBUTION 
TO ARCHITECTURE 


Remembering that in this book the 
author is concerned with the sort of 
society which produced particular types 
of architecture, what he has to say 
about the Moslem styles, and the 
Arabian contribution to European civi- 
lization in general, is bound to be inter- 
esting. That those wild Arab tribes 
came so near to the conquest of Europe 
is miracle enough; that in due time they 
should produce a culture and express 
their racial characteristics in Moorish 
architecture is still more remarkable. 
St. Thomas Aquinas was indebted to 
Arabian scholars for manuscripts of 
the works of Aristotle, and he returned 
the debt by writing a defense of the 
Faith (Contra Gentiles) in terms of 
Aristotelian philosophy, an idiom which 
those Moorish scholars could under- 
stand and appreciate. 

For March Phillipps what stands out 
in their architecture is the nomad eager- 
ness, capriciousness and energy com- 
bined with that same weakness and in- 
stability which we can see to-day in 
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Palestine in their inability for effective 
unity vis-a-vis the new kingdom of 
Israel; this critic even goes so far as 
to assert that the modern remains of 
their art suggests the burnt-out relics 
of a fire-work display! Herbert Read 
(in the Introduction already referred 
to) would prefer to soft-pedal this 
criticism and cites in defense the Al- 
hambra of Granada, the thirteenth- 
century fortified palace of the Moorish 
rulers—which in spite of its fantasy has 
yet a real unity of its own and is 
therefore an intellectual achievement. 
Indeed, we owe a great deal to the 
Moor, and all the best of their knowl- 
edge in art, philosophy and medicine 
was gradually absorbed during the Ren- 
aissance on the Continent and later in 
England. 


THE GOTHIC REVOLUTION 


Whenever you look at an arch, you 
are looking at a human defiance of 
natural law, which gives force to the 
proverb that the arch never sleeps, and 
explains why the Gothic is an exhibi- 
tion of strength in action, whilst the 
Greek temple reveals strength in re- 
pose and calm. The keystone of an 
arch is for ever trying to force the walls 
apart, for its vertical pressure is turned 
into a lateral thrust. Now, this in- 
herent activity and energy is the 
characteristic of that medieval age of 
Europe as it is of the United States of 
America to-day. Europe was intensely 
alive, fighting, quarrelling, building, 
full of a zest for the learning of the 
newly opened Universities and (once 
more like the American) ready to try 
anything once. But there was all the 
difference in the world between the 
restless energy of the Arabs and their 
contemporaries of Northern Europe in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, for 
the European had been hammered into 
shape and disciplined into orderly so- 


cieties during the seven hundred years 
since the first barbarian gangs had burst 
into the Empire. So, this disciplined 
zest for adventurous living produced 
among many other new things the 
Gothic architecture; the Gothic arch 
seized the fancy of this people now fully 
awake after the long intellectual sleep 
of the Dark Ages, and they played with 
the idea until at length they produced 
the dizzy flying buttresses of Notre 
Dame at Paris. 


MENTAL LETHARGY OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE 


We all know that between the Greek 
temple and the Gothic cathedral there 
was the architecture of the Roman Em- 
pire; yet, it is only at this stage of his 
book that March Phillipps gives much 
attention to it, and he is by no means 
enthusiastic. He even condemns the 
attitude of the Roman architect to the 
arch as showing lack of lucidity, dull- 
ness of vision and vulgarity of soul! 
Such a mental lethargy came from the 
stifled personal initiative and energy 
during the last years of the Empire, 
when “Civis Romanus sum” meant little 
more than subjection to the central au- 
thority wielded by the civil service at 
Rome. The public buildings throughout 
the Western Empire gave the appear- 
ance of having been mass-produced in 
a Roman factory. At last the whole 
system collapsed slowly into ruins, and 
the local provincial officials in their 
apathy were quite incapable of shifting 
for themselves; they could usually only 
sit back and watch the initiative and 
energy at white heat of the barbarian 
invaders as they destroyed and looted 
at will. It was to take centuries before 
freedom to loot could be changed into 
freedom under the Law, and personal 
freedom still remained the very watch- 
word of northern Europe, the founda- 
tion of the earliest attempts towards 
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democracy as the medievalist learnt 
about the Greek city-state. The re- 
building of Canterbury Cathedral after 
the great fire gives us a date of about 
1175 for Gothic in England, but its 
beginning in France was some thirty 
years earlier; but wherever it appeared 
it was due, not to the genius of a few 
clever men, but to the energetic, free- 
dom-loving medieval mind. You have 
only, says our author, to compare the 
torpor and apathy of a fourth-century 
city with the exuberant vitality of any 
thirteenth-century English borough to 
realize that the people expressed them- 
selves in their Gothic cathedrals and 
guild-halls. Beneath all their bustling 
activity there was a deep Christian piety 
which made them willing to spend time 
and money on churches for worship, as 
well as on civic halls for their growing 
secular affairs. 


REVIVAL OF THE GREEK 
CLASSICAL STYLE 


Why was it then that, when a new 
revival of building energy came in the 
fifteenth century, it favored the older 
classical style? The fourteenth cen- 
tury could still produce saints, but 
among the ordinary everyday folk re- 
ligion was at a low ebb, whilst among 
the educated the newly discovered treas- 
ures of the Latin and Greek classics 
proved an intoxicating brew. It looked 
as if the gods of antiquity had returned 
in power. That is one reason, and 
March Phillipps advances another: 
Europe was growing up, and the youth- 
ful period of care-free energy and ac- 
tivity had naturally enough developed 
into the more thoughtful intellectual 
activity of the adult. He is speaking, of 
course, of the ordinary man in the 
street, of the artisan, the tradesman and 
merchant, and of their reaction to the 
new age, an age in which the Church 
was much less influential in the State. 
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In the supercession of Gothic by the 
Classical the Renaissance stressed lat- 
eral expansion as against the vertical 
soaring of Gothic walls and spires; 
March Phillipps compares Westminster 
Abbey interior to a narrow chasm be- 
tween gaunt cliffs; he might well have 
referred to its neighbor, Westminster 
Cathedral, with its great floor space, 
as an example of lateral expansion. He 
finds a causal connection between the 
growing cult of the Humanities at the 
universities and the classical architec- 
ture, a breadth of mind (so much more 
important than mere erudition) corre- 
sponding to the “lateral expansion.” 
Readers of Cardinal Newman’s “Idea 
of a University” will at once see our 
author’s point, and indeed the Renais- 
sance scholars did feel they could 
breathe more freely in these spacious 
halls. 

Yet, much as March Phillipps enjoys 
this architecture, he somehow senses 
an air of artificiality and “make- 
belief,” as if the Emperor Julian had 
come again with his pseudo-Academies, 
Grecian gods, and pagan ideas in gen- 
eral; he sums it up for us at the death- 
bed of Lorenzo the Magnificent who 
found that pagan art was no creed for 
a dying man, and so sends for Savo- 
narola! 

The religion of the Son of Man 
is absolutely necessary if intellectual- 
ism is not to play the fool with civiliza- 
tion, and the decay of belief in the 
Europe of to-day is certainly the most 
important of the reasons why architects 
are striving so earnestly for a twentieth- 
century style in a society which has 
lost its spiritual bearings. A new 
Christendom would naturally and with- 
out conscious effort produce its ap- 
propriate building style, and it is sig- 
nificant that the outstanding;seculpture 
of the late Erie Gill‘ owed its inspira- 
tion to his Christian faith. 
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THE COURT OF LOUIS XV 

March Phillipps coneludes his study 
on architecture and its contemporary 
society with a chapter which shows 
how a degenerate society inevitably 
produces debased art, and he takes the 
particular case of the palace furniture 
of Louis XV of France. He declares 
that the master motive throughout is 
luxury, the product of skilled workmen 
who suggest the painstaking excellence 
we have already seen in the decoration 
of the Egyptian temples. There is no 
more reality in the furniture of that 
eighteenth-century palace than there 
was in that frivolous pleasure-loving 
and idle fraction of French society to 
whom it belonged. A windsor chair 
is usable and comfortable, for it is 


made with those ends in view; but none 
of these gim-crack gilded chairs can be 
useful, nor were they meant to be. The 
functional has given way to the merely 
decorative. The awful debacle of 1789 
is one of the most terrible warnings in 
recorded history of the fate of shams 
and artificiality in high places. The 
butchery in our own times of the Rus- 
sian royal family, which shocked our 
civilization, was not due to the sins of 
Nicholas II and his Court, however 
weak he may have proved in trying 
times; he and his family perished for 
the accumulated tale of misrule per- 
mitted under his predecessors, whose 
sins were being paid for by their chil- 
dren. 


We feel sure that all our readers 


the Right Rev. Monsignor Paul 
Ek. Campbell, upon whom has just 
been conferred the Pontifical Dig- 
nity of a Domestic Prelate. For 


will join in our congratulations to | 
| 


many decades Monsignor Camp- 
bell has played a very prominent 
role in the promotion of Catholic 


Education in the U.S.A., and has 
been a regular contributor to the 
Homietic for almost a quarter- 
century. CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P. 
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Mass Intentions. 


IT 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 


I, Canon 830 is found the norm 
for settling a doubt that will arise 
occasionally in the mind of almost any 
priest: how many Masses are to be said 
for the offering given to him? Accord- 
ing to Canon 830, if anyone gives a sum 
of money for the application of Masses 
without indicating the number of 
Masses he wishes said, this number is 
to be determined according to the sti- 
pend established in the place where the 
donor is living, unless his intention law- 
fully must (debeat) be presumed to be 
otherwise. We may note here that the 
Canon says that the donor’s intention 
must be presumed to be different, and 
that it does not speak merely of the 
possibility of a different interpretation. 
The purpose of the law is, and that of 
the priest must be, to determine so far 
as possible the will of the donor, and 
not to find an interpretation that will 
be more advantageous to the celebrant 
of the Masses. 

This does not mean that there is never 
any room for a solution which permits 
a lesser number of Masses than the 
offering would ordinarily require. Es- 
pecially will this be true when there 
exists between the donor and the priest 
a tie of relationship or friendship. 
Thus, the faithful at Christmas or on 
some similar occasion may send a priest 
five or ten dollars, asking that a Mass 
be offered for their intention. Usually 
the circumstances and the wording of 
the request make it clear that the per- 
son asking for the Mass intends the 
amount above the customary stipend as 
a personal gift to the priest. In such 
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‘ases, however, the number of Masses 
is clearly specified and there is no place 
for any reasonable doubt. 

A problem arises when a person sends 
an offering, asking only that the recipi- 
ent “say some Masses” for his inten- 
tions. It is likewise difficult to decide 
how many Masses should be said when 
the donor lists several intentions, and 
these do not correspond in number to 
the Masses that would usually be said 
for the enclosed stipend. What is to be 
done under these circumstances? It is 
impossible to give any rule that will 
settle every individual case of this kind 
that comes up. The priest himself must 
endeavor conscientiously to arrive at the 
answer that coaforms most faithfully to 
the law of the Church and to the rea- 
sonably presumed intention of the 
donor. When doing so he must remem- 
ber the criterion set by Canon 830, that 
the stipend of the donor’s diocese is to 
be taken as the norm. 

What should be done if the priest does 
not know the prescribed stipend in the 
other diocese? The obvious answer is 
to make inquiry of someone who can 
give the correct answer with certainty. 
If it is not too difficult, one may be able 
to learn from the donor just what he 
intended. When the small number of 
Masses or some other circumstance 
makes such inquiry inadvisable or too 
inconvenient, a safe working answer 
is to proceed on the supposition that 
one dollar is the ordinary stipend for a 
Tow Mass. Admittedly this will some- 
times result in the application of more 
Masses than were strictly required in 
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justice, but it is better to do more than 
is necessary rather than to fall short in 
the fulfillment of obligations that are 
gravely binding in conscience. 

Legacies involving Mass intentions 
can easily be a source of difficulty be- 
cause the death of the testator makes it 
impossible to learn from him exactly 
what he had in mind. Consequently, 
there may be uncertainty as to whether 
High Masses or Low Masses were in- 
tended, and with regard to the amount 
of the stipend for the individual Masses. 
Doubts of this kind should be submitted 
to the Ordinary, who is ex officio execu- 
tor of all pious wills (Canon 1515, §1). 
The Ordinary does not have the author- 
ity to change the will in either the num- 
ber of Masses or the amount of the 
stipend. Yet, the priest can safely in 
conscience follow the interpretation 
given to him by the Ordinary, who, if 
a doubt prove insoluble, can submit the 
matter to the Holy See for final settle- 
ment. 


DETERMINING AMOUNT OF STIPEND 


It is the office of the local Ordinary 
to determine the stipend for manual 
Masses in his own diocese. This the 
Code wishes to be done, so far as possi- 
ble, in the diocesan synod. Where 
there has been no decree of the Ordi- 
nary, the custom of the diocese is to be 
cbserved. Even exempt religious are 
bound to follow this decree or local 
custom (Canon 831, 83). Both secular 
and religious priests are forbidden to 
demand more than the _ established 
stipend (Canon 831, 81), and if a 
iarger stipend be required of anyone 
the priest is obliged to restitution. He 
nas no right to the excess. 

It is lawful, however, for a priest to 
accept a larger offering that is made 
freely. He may likewise accept a smaller 
stipend unless the local Ordinary has 
forbidden this (Canon 832). Prohibi- 


tions of this kind, if they exist in any of 
our American dioceses, I do not believe 
are common. Even where they are in 
force, authors would permit in an ex- 
ceptional case the acceptance of a 
smaller stipend out of charity or by way 
of alms. I know of one instance in 
which a priest accepted a stipend of 
thirty-five cents acquired by a self- 
sponsored collection among a group of 
small children, one of whose classmates 
had been killed in an accident. Despite 
the amount of the offering, there was in 
this instance the same grave obligation 
of applying the Mass as would exist if 
the customary stipend had been given 
(Canon 828). 


SPECIAL CIRCUMSTANCES 
PRESCRIBED 


The presumption is that the donor 
of a Mass stipend is asking only for 
the application of the Holy Sacrifice 
for his intention. However, if he ex- 
pressly specifies certain circumstances, 
the priest accepting the stipend is 
obliged to comply with this additional 
request (Canon 833). The gravity of 
this latter obligation will depend upon 
the seriousness of the circumstances. 
Apart from the time element, which is 
treated in the following Canon, I should 
think that there will be few circum- 
stances so serious that disregard of them 
will involve grave sin. Deliberate fail- 
ure to offer or to have offered on thirty 
consecutive days a series of Gregorian 
Masses expressly requested by the donor 
would be a serious violation of the law. 

The request, “Will you say a Mass for 
me, Father?” does not usually mean 
that the petitioner is requiring personal 
celebration of the Mass by the priest. 
Those wishing him to offer the Mass 
personally will make their intention 
quite clear. If they do so, and the 
priest accepts the stipend, he is not free 
to have the Mass said by another. 
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Oftentimes a brief inquiry will obviate 
future doubts as to the donor’s inten- 
tion. Thus, if a Requiem Mass is asked 
for, the donor may mean only a Mass 
for a deceased person. It is a simple 
matter to determine at once just what 
he does mean. Likewise, if an Anni- 
versary Mass is requested without men- 
tion of any date, the implication is 
that the petitioner is not asking that 
the Mass be offered on any set day. 
If this request be made personally, the 
priest can easily determine at the time 
what is intended. If it be made by let- 
ter, he need not feel bound to write a 
special letter inquiring about the date. 
The presumption is that the original 
writer would have made this clear it he 
wanted a particular date. 

Not infrequently the faithful when 
requesting a Mass will mention a com- 
bination of intentions together with 
some Saint or Saints whom they wish to 
be specially honored. It is, of course, 
sufficient in these cases that the Mass 
be offered simply for the intention of 
the donor. If he wishes the Mass to 
be celebrated in honor of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary or of some other Saint, it is 
not necessary that a Votive Mass of that 
Saint be said. The Votive Mass would 
be fitting, but it is not obligatory un- 
less expressly requested by the donor 
and agreed to by the priest accepting 
the stipend. 


HOW SOON MUST THE MASS BE 
SAID? 


If the time for the celebration of the 
Mass is expressly prescribed by the 
donor, either explicitly or implicitly, 
Canon 834, §1, requires faithful com- 
pliance with that condition. If, by 
oversight or for any other reason, the 
celebrant fails to say the Mass on the 
date or within the time specified, he is 
per se obliged to.inform the donor and 
to return the stipend. Knowledge of 
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the intention for which the Mass is to be 
offered, and of the mind of the donor, 
may sometimes justify saying the Mass 
on another day or at a later date. This 
will be the exception rather than the 
rule, and certainly the priest may not 
follow this course when he has no idea 
of the nature of the intention or of its 
urgency. The intention, if it was ur- 
gent, may already have been obtained 
or may have become impossible of ful- 
fillment. In such cases the priest’s ob- 
ligation can no longer be satisfied by a 
later celebration of the Mass, and he is 
obliged to restitution. Deliberate omis- 
sion of the Mass within the time pre- 
scribed would be a grave sin (Noldin- 
Schmitt, III, n. 189). 

Canon 834, §2, n. 1, commands that, 
if the donor does not expressly deter- 
mine the time for the offering of the 
Mass, a Mass for an urgent intention 
is to be said as soon as possible within 
the period available for fulfillment of 
the donor’s intention. So, a Mass for 
recovery of health or a happy death 
must be offered before the person has 
either been restored to health or has 
died. Mass for a safe delivery must be 
said before the birth of the child. After 
these events the respective Mass obli- 
gations can no longer be fulfilled. 

The portion of the Canon referred to 
immediately above deals only with 
urgent intentions. There may be others 
for which the time is specified by the 
donor (for example, on the occasion of 
a birthday or a golden jubilee, which 
by their nature are not urgent). If 
the time for these Masses be determined 
and agreed to, the promise must be 
kept. However, in these cases unavoid- 
able or unintentional delaying of the 
Mass could much more easily be sup- 
plied by celebrating it later on the basis 
of the donor’s lawfully presumed in- 
tention. 

For most Mass intentions no set time 
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is prescribed by the donors, either ex- 
plicitly or implicitly. The Masses then 
are to be celebrated within a short time 
(intra modicum tempus) according to 
the greater or lesser number of Masses 
(Canon 834, §2, n. 2). Canon 835 fur- 
ther directs that no priest may accept a 
larger number of Masses than he is able 
to say within a year. This last, from 
the wording of the Canon, obviously 
does not forbid the priest’s accepting 
stipends and giving them to the Ordi- 
nary or to other priests to be said else- 
where. Neither does it prohibit accept- 
ing the stipend for a Mass to be said in 
the parish church more than a year 
later, although such long-range com- 
mitments are not desirable. The pur- 
pose of the law is to prevent the ex- 
cessive accumulation of intentions by 
one priest and needless delay in the 
celebration of those Masses. 

What is meant by the “short time”’ 
of Canon 834? Some authors base their 
answers to this question upon the pro- 
visions of the Decree “Ut debita,” given 
by the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council on May 11, 1904. According 
to this Decree, every Mass for an in- 
dividual manual stipend should be said 
within a month. One hundred Masses 
had to be said within six months. A 
proportionately longer or shorter period 
was allowed according to the greater or 
lesser number of stipends received. In 
a subsequent response the same Sacred 
Congregation (February 27, 1905) re- 
fused to approve an attempt to make 
an even more exact mathematical com- 
putation in this regard, and replied that 
the matter was to be left to the prudent 
judgment and conscience of the priest 
and to the opinions of approved authors. 
Some of the authors who hold that the 
provisions of the Decree are still in 
foree suggest a formula, simple to ap- 
ply, for determining the period allowed 
for the fulfillment of any specific num- 


ber of Mass intentions (cfr. Arregui, 
Summarium Theologiae Moralis, n. 
565). 

Other authors argue that the Code by 
the use of intra modicum tempus has 
gone back to the ancient expression 
used before the “Ut debita” Decree, and 
that the specific provisions there found 
are no longer in force. Those holding 
to this interpretation are of the opinion 
that the Decree supplies a directive 
norm at the present time, but that this 
norm is not of obligation. This opinion 
appears to be sound and safe in prac- 
tice, both by reason of the wording of 
the Code and on the basis of extrinsic 
authority (e.g., Blat, Priimmer, Ver- 
meersch, Ubach). 

The priest, then, as a regular pro- 
cedure should satisfy his Mass inten- 
tions in the order in which he has re- 
ceived them. Naturally there will be 
exceptions to this order because of wed- 
dings, funerals, anniversary Masses, 
urgent intentions and announced 
Masses. Nevertheless, one should not 
repeatedly and unnecessarily postpone 
intentions previously received. Even 
those authors advocating the more lib- 
eral opinion in this matter would not 
sanction the needless postponement of 
an individual Mass intention for several 
months or for a year. Canon 835 in 
forbidding acceptance of more inten- 
tions than can be satisfied in a year 
does not by implication permit delay- 
ing a Mass for a whole year. The obli- 
gation of satisfying ‘ordinary Mass in- 
tentions within the reasonably short 
time spoken of by the Code is a serious 
one, and excessive delay would be seri- 
ously sinful. Although there is dis- 
agreement among theologians as to the 
length of the period allowed, most of 
them agree that to delay a Mass as 
much as a couple of months beyond the 
permitted time would be a grave sin. 

What has been said above applies 
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primarily to individual Mass intentions 
irom various donors. If one person 
gives a larger number of stipends, the 
period allowed for celebration of the 
Masses will naturally be longer. More- 
over, if a priest already has, for ex- 
ample, a hundred intentions, he is not 
forbidden to accept others. The time 
limit specified by Canon 835 for ac- 
cepting Masses to be said by the priest 
himself is one year. 

However, Mass intentions should not 
be allowed to accumulate over several 
months with no hope of satisfying them 
within a reasonable time. If the priest 
himself will not be able to take care 
of them soon, he should send the sti- 
pends to someone else who can do so. 
Canon 837 directs that one who has in- 
tentions for Masses to be celebrated by 
others should send them away as soon 
as possible, although the lawful time 
for their celebration begins to be com- 
puted only from the day of reception 
by the celebrant, unless the contrary be 
evident in a particular case. The 
quamprimum of Canon 837 need not be 
understood in the usual sense in which 
that term is taken. In other words, a 
priest is not obliged every three or four 
days to undertake the correspondence 
necessary for transmission of Mass sti- 
pends in order to comply with the law. 
Nevertheless, he ought to do so as soon 
as possible. I should think that this 
would be within a month in any case, 
and that at times reception of a rela- 
tively large number of intentions will 
justify and urge undertaking even 
sooner the steps required for safe trans- 
mission of the intentions to someone 
else. If the stipends can be given per- 
sonally and without inconvenience to 
the priest who is to say the Masses, 
this should be done within a few days. 

Canon 834, §3, makes provision for 
those cases in which the donor tells the 


priest that it will be satisfactory to “say 
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the Mass whenever you can, Father.” 
The Canon declares that, if the donor 
expressly leaves to the choice of the 
priest the time for the celebration of the 
Mass, he may say the Mass whenever 
he wishes provided it is within the 
year’s time specified by Canon 835. 
The same freedom will, of course, apply 
even though the Mass is eventually said 
by another priest. ° 

If one of the faithful, on the other 
hand, asks that a Mass be said as soon 
as possible, it is prudent to determine 
just what he means by this expression. 
If the intention be urgent, the Mass 
should be said without delay. Yet, 
experience shows that the laity will fre- 
quently make this request when there is 
no real urgency, and tactful questioning 
when the stipend is given will usually 
give assurance on this point. It is im- 
portant that the priest should know 
the urgency of the intention, if such 
there be, in order that he may fulfill his 
obligation in due time, and not be left 
in a state of doubt or fail to comply with 
the donor’s intention. 


INFORMING THE FAITHFUL 


Canon 836 states that in churches 
where the special devotion of the faith- 
ful leads to such a large number of 
Mass intentions that they cannot all 
be satisfied in that place within the 
proper time, there should be posted in 
a conspicuous place notice to the effect 
that Masses will either be celebrated in 
the church when that can be done con- 
veniently or that they will be sent else- 
where. A pastor may find it desirable 
to make such announcement to his 
people if the Masses requested become 
too numerous, but the mere fact that 
some intentions must occasionally be 
sent away from the ordinary parish does 
not necessarily require notification of 
this kind. If this situation perdures, 
however, for any great length of time, 
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the pastor should comply with the re- 
quirements of Canon 836. 

To whom may extra Mass stipends 
be given? The Code allows any priest 
who has free disposal of Mass intentions 
to give them to any priest of whose 
probity he is certain either through per- 
sonal knowledge or from the approval 
of the other priest’s own Ordinary 
(Canon 838). By reason of this ex- 
press permission of the Code a priest 
cannot be forbidden to send Mass in- 
tentions to someone outside his own 
diocese, if the above conditions be ful- 
filled (S. C. Council, February 19, 1921; 
Bousearen, “Canon Law Digest,” Vol. 
I, p. 399). Naturally one’s first thought 
should be of fellow-priests within his 
own diocese, whom he can help by send- 
ing them stipends either personally or 
through the Ordinary. Intentions may 
also be lawfully sent to the various ap- 
proved homes for foreign missionary 
societies. 

A word of caution is necessary with 
regard to clerics of the Oriental Rites. 





Because of certain abuses that arose 
from the conduct of unauthorized immi- 
grants, the Holy See has forbidden these 
clerics to accept Mass intentions from 
priests within this territory without 
permission from the Holy See, which 
permission must first be made known to 
the local Ordinary by the Holy See 
itself. Both Ordinaries and rectors of 
churches who transfer stipends to Ori- 
ental clerics in violation of this Decree 
continue to be themselves personally 
responsible for the celebration of the 
Masses (S. C. for the Oriental Church, 
January 7, 1930; cfr. “Canon Law Di- 
gest,” I, p. 27). Prudence and caution 
are always necessary in the giving of 
stipends to others. The need for dis- 
cretion has been emphasized during the 
last two or three years by accounts in 
the press of the activities of certain 
fraudulent clerics who have imposed 
upon the charity of priests both here 
and abroad. 


(To be concluded) 





Catholic Youth Work in 
the U.S.A. To-day 


By J. EUGENE EISELEIN 


= Feast of Christ the King, 
Sunday, October 26, 1952, marks the 
close of an important year for Catholic 
Youth Work in the United States. We 
know that all priests are interested in 
youth—in the youth especially of their 
own parish, school, or diocese, and even 
across the nation. For, after all, the 
youth of the U.S.A. wherever you find 
them are fundamentally more or less 
the same as you find in your own field 
of work. 

Since so much development has been 
crowded into the year ending in Octo- 
ber, 1952, we feel sure that readers of 
the HomiLetic will be interested in a 
sort of “behind the scenes” priest’s-eye 
view of this progress. We hope, too, 
that the report will serve as a new 
source of help and encouragement for 
priests who are dealing directly, and as 
it were professionally, with youth. 

The Feast of Christ the King stands 
out as a checking point of progress, be- 
cause it climaxes the second annual 
nationwide observance of a week de- 
signed to focus the attention of the na- 
tion on the contribution the Chureh is 
making to our country with its youth 
programs. This year, as you know, 
October 19-26, is National Catholic 
Youth Week. Last year the observance 
was known as National CYO Week. 


FORMATION OF CATHOLIC COUNCIL 
FOR CATHOLIC YOUTH 


October, 1951, was marked with more 
than a week's observance. In the city 
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of Cincinnati, young Catholics from 
across the nation, ranging in age from 
17 to almost 30, took the step that 
formed a National Council of Catholic 
Youth. The bishops, priests, and youth 
of this country had been looking to- 
wards that day since April of 1940 when 
His Eminence, Cardinal Pizzardo, as 
President of the Central Office of Cath- 
olic Action, in a letter to the Most 
Reverend Ordinaries of the United 
States expressed the desire that the 
numerous groups of Catholic youth in 
this country be united in a “National 
Catholic Youth Council.” The fact 
alone, that after eleven years of wait- 
ing and preparing the National Council 
was formed, should be sufficient to mark 
this past year as an historic one. But 
there is more to report. Bishops, 
priests, and lay directors of youth— 
both professional and volunteer—will 
long refer to the proceedings of the Cin- 
cinnati meetings of October, 1951. For, 
besides the formation of the National 
Council of Catholic Youth, there was 
the inauguration of various supple- 
mentary activities. 

Let us pause here to recall that this 
report is made as “priest-to-priest.” 
That means it is informal. It is my 
guess that at this very point some 
readers may be saying: “This sounds 
like more organization—over-organiza- 
tion.” More initials: NCCY, NCCA.” 
(There’s even another one for the list 
that hasn’t even been mentioned yet: 
NFDCYC. Have you heard of that 
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one?) Such a danger has been realized. 
The validity of a feeling of antipathy 
to “over-organization” is readily recog- 
nized. This very issue was superbly 
treated over ten years ago by the Apos- 
tolic Delegate, Archbishop Cicognani, 
in his Letter to Diocesan Youth Diree- 
tors (August 25, 1941): 


“The more numerous the youth 
groups are, the greater need of co- 
6rdination—unity in multiplicity. 
We say coordination, however, not 
unification or exaggerated centrali- 
zation. 


Here is enunciated the sound policy 
that the Youth Department of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference has 
tried to put into practice, again and 
again—“ .Coordination . . . not 
unification or exaggerated centraliza- 
tion.” 

Concerning the value of nationwide 
organization, the Apostolic Delegate 
had this to say: 


“There is also before us the en- 
couraging example of other nations, 
and above all the pronouncements 
and directive norms that have ema- 
nated from the Supreme Authority of 
the Church, the Sovereign Pontiffs. 
In guarding certain positions and ef- 
fectively defending them, and in 
keeping alive the enthusiasm of the 
young for the cause of religion, 
a general organization spreading over 
the entire nation is of utmost value” 
titalies ours). 


So, it is not by chance, nor because of 
a desire for centralization, that there 
have been formed a national office for 
youth, national councils, federations or 


associations. All are designed ulti- 


mately to serve better the needs of the 
Chureh in the field of youth in this 
country. And those needs are most 
keenly felt in a parish, in an institution, 


in a small group, in a particular diocese. 
The national office must never lose sight 
of that important consideration. 

The growth experienced since the 
Apostolic Delegate’s Letter of 1941, 
since the elevation of the ‘Catholic 
Youth Bureau” to the status of a full- 
fledged Department of the NCWC in 
1940, as well as the events already 
chronicled since last October, all lead 
to the importance of such an observance 
as the current National Catholic Youth 
Week. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC YOUTH WEEK 


To speed the progress of Catholic 
Youth Work in the United States, the 
present Director of the Youth Depart- 
ment, Msgr. Joseph E. Schieder, Ph.D., 
initiated the idea of a National “Week.” 
The response from youth directors all 
over the nation prompted the establish- 
ment of the observance on an annual 
basis. It has been decided to set the 
date so that the Week will close each 
year with the Feast of Christ the King. 

The purpose of the observance is to 
foeys the attention of the nation on the 
need for sound youth programs, in 
general. But, in particular, the goal is 
to emphasize the contribution that the 
Church is making to the nation’s wel- 
fare through the variety of youth pro- 
grams being sponsored either directly 
by Church authorities or by Catholic 
lay organizations. 

6,000,000 American youth of all 
races, colors, and creeds are being served 
by Catholic youth organizations. That 
is quite a contribution to a nation which 
is in such desperate need of a God- 
fearing youthful population. The 
reader may be interested in the above 
mention of “creeds,” for there seems to 
be quite a division of opinion among 
priests particularly as to whether or 
not non-Catholies should be allowed to 
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participate in our youth programs. The 
answer proposed by those who permit 
non-Catholic participation is that in 
missionary areas especially the youth 
program is a valuable means of break- 
ing down prejudice and _ ultimately 
furnishes an avenue of conversion. 

A second point of emphasis in this 
year’s Catholic Youth Week is: Catholic 
youth organizations serve the wide age- 
range of 7 to almost 30 years. You 
might be interested in that fact, or per- 
haps even surprised to see the age-range 
so wide. The recent development in the 
direction of providing organized youth 
programs for our young adults is a 
heartening one. For in that group of 
young people of post-high school age— 
or college and post-college age, yet un- 
married—you will find a rich supply of 
leadership material for the parish and 
the diocese. 


SPIRITUAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
ASPECTS OF YOUTH PROGRAMS 


The third point being stressed in 1952 
Youth Week literature is this: There is 
a notable progress from programs that 
are primarily recreational (athletic) to 
those that are likewise spiritual and 
informally educational, and designed to 
produce leaders (apostles) for the 
parish, community, and nation. 

By way of comment on this recent de- 
velopment, let us listen again to the 
words of the Apostolic Delegate in that 
important message to Youth Directors 
to which we have referred previously: 


“No matter how varied be the 
groups to which Catholic youth be- 
long, whether Catholic College 
groups, Newman Clubs, CYO units, 
rural associations, sodalities, Squires, 
Scouts, or other approved groups, all 
should manifest, as the firm and 
ever-present common basis of their 
varied programs, one essential bond 
of union: namely, the Apostolate. 
Let this be the source of inspiration 
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for organized Catholic youth. These 
groups should not be principally 


athletic nor devoted chiefly to any 
other merely natural activity. Indeed 
they should not give even the impres- 
sion of being primarily such. The 
spiritual purpose of these organiza- 
tions should at all times, in one way 
or another, be manifested openly 
through some kind of cooperation in 
the Catholic Apostolate. These 
youths, therefore, organized under 
your direction, will be not simply and 
solely the recipients of the treasures 
of the Church and of the Kingdom of 
God received through Baptism, Con- 
firmation and the Holy Eucharist, 
but it should be evident that they 
sincerely prize and efficiently spread 
the incomparable riches of Faith” 
(italies ours). 


Readers will surely agree that too 
many people, clergy and laity alike, 
have come to associate our youth pro- 
grams with the picture of a young gram- 
mar school boy with a baseball bat or 
a pair of boxing gloves. The time has 
come when our youth programs can, 
in fact must, be more than solely 
athletic or solely social. The Apostolic 
Delegate’s words have made that point 
clear. The experience of the past ten 
years has re-shaped a great deal of our 
thinking. The war, post-war, cold war 
periods have brought into sharp focus 
what we might expect of our young 
adults. And, in turn, what they might 
expect from us. 

Continuing our priest-to-priest re- 
port of recent developments in the field 
of Catholic Youth Work in the United 
States, we think you will be interested 
in the theme for this year’s National 
Catholic Youth Week. For, if you are 
working with any type of youth group 
whatsoever, you might find it helpful 
to build some of your talks, your pro- 
grams, your activities around the theme 
of the Week. If you wish, you could 
adopt as your theme for the entire year: 
“Unity Sanctity Action.” 


We 
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The U...S8...A... of the theme 
emphasize the patriotic aspects of the 
observance. The Official Poster for the 
Week carries out this theme with the 
red, white, and blue of the flag, with 
the outline of the map of the United 
States forming a background for the 
picture of two young people. At a time 
in our nation’s history when so many 
subversive forces are at work to under- 
mine our social foundations, it is 
especially important to remind our fel- 
low-citizens of the valuable contribution 
our Catholic youth are making to 
strengthen the moral fiber of our 
country. It is important, too, for us 
to remind our youth, again and again, 
of their added responsibilities to carry 
goodness and Christian principles into 
every main-stream of American life. 
The theme, then, is more than a group 
of eatechwords. You can do so much in 
your dealings with your young people, 
of any age, to make this theme a living 
reality for them. 

Since this informal report is some- 
thing of a “behind-the-scenes” ap- 
proach, readers might be interested in 
some of the background developments 
that led to the choice of the “U. . .S 

A...” theme. 


BASIC UNITY A CHARACTERISTIC 
OF YOUTH WORK 


At this particular point in the de- 
velopment of youth work in the United 
States we find a wide variety of names 
used to designate an equally wide 
variety of youth programs or move- 
ments. But aside from the numerous 
names used to distinguish these move- 
ments, there is gradually evolving a 
basic unity of purpose: the development 
of leaders.—Or, better still, let’s call 
them “apostles.” And from the stand- 
point of the present emphasis of con- 
tribution to the nation, the common 
purpose might be defined as the develop- 





ment of citizens—citizens for heaven, 
and citizens of the United States. Re- 
call the Bishops’ Statement of a few 
years ago: “The Child—a Citizen of 
Two Worlds?” 

Our common faith is a foundation- 
stone of the unity of our youth pro- 
grams. With common teachings, com- 
mon ideals, we have reason to feel that 
we should be the strongest force for 
good in our communities, our nation. 
We have an advantage not enjoyed by 
any other youth groups in the country. 

In this year of development of coun- 
cils, unity takes on an even richer signi- 
ficance. You remember we _ stated 
earlier that the national office must 
never lose sight of the fact that the 
basic unit of the Church is the parish; 
it is in the parish that popular needs 
(here the needs of youth) must be met. 
Nevertheless, the parish is a part of 
something greater. And in coéperating 
and affiliating with other parishes and 
other groups, individual parishes will 
profit greatly and will find their needs 
being met. And a deanery or diocesan 
council of youth can do just that; coun- 
cils can help serve the needs of indivi- 
dual parishes, individual groups. 

Let’s return to the Apostolic Delegate 
for his guidance on this particular point 
of unity. 


“Tt is clear that the primary cen- 
ter of direction and organization is 
the parish. It is here, first of all, that 
the youth forces of the parish should 
receive counsel and coordination; it 
is here that each group ought to ex- 
pend its greatest activity under the 
direction of the pastor and the 
bishop. 

“When we say that these youth 
groups ought to live in the atmos- 
phere of the parish, this does not mean 
that they should be parochial in the 
sense of being isolated, restricted, or 
disunited. They ought to be part of 
a larger sphere and should, therefore, 
coordinate themselves with the larger 
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centers. From the very fact that 

they are to participate in the Aposto- 

late of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, 
it follows that they should adapt 
themselves to the structure of this 

Hierarchy and be one not only in 

the unity of the parish, but also in 

the unity of the deanery and the 
diocese” (ibid.). 

It is to be remembered that the Dele- 
gate was speaking to diocesan youth 
directors. As a result, the emphasis was 
placed on parish, deanery, diocese. Yet, 
in laying the groundwork for the forma- 
tion of the National Council of Catho- 
lic Youth, Archbishop Cicognani_ re- 
minded us: 


“Without doubt, the vastness of the 
country renders the formation of a 
compact national organization diffi- 
cult, but it is evident that at least 
some small degree of national co- 
ordination is possible and even neces- 
sary. Vis unita fortior.” 


To overcome the difficulty of the 
“vastness of the country,” Archbishop 
John J. Mitty, Archbishop of San 
Francisco, Episcopal Moderator of the 
Youth Department, NCWC, appointed 
Regional Youth Directors last Novem- 
ber, with the approval of the respective 
Ordinaries. The Regions are based, 
with few exceptions, on the ecclesiasti- 
cal provinces of the country. Already 
Regional Councils of Catholic Youth 
are being formed. They in turn form 
the new National Federation of Dio- 
cesan Catholic Youth Councils (NFD- 
CYC). Space does not allow us to 
comment more at length on this par- 
ticular phase of the development of 
Catholic Youth Work in the United 
States. It would seem that this break- 


down of the country into regions is one 
of the most practical and progressive 
moves made since the Apostolic Dele- 
gate outlined the need for a National 
Council as first expressed in the com- 
Cardinal 


munication of Pizzardo to 
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the Most Reverend Ordinaries of the 
United States in 1940. 


SANCTITY AS THE CORE OF 
YOUTH MOVEMENTS 


The core of Catholic youth move- 
ments should be the striving for good- 
ness, even holiness. Our youth pro- 
grams should be characterized by the 
development of character they provide 
for our youth. No matter with what 
age group the priest is working, every 
opportunity should be sought to edu- 
cate for adherence to law: God’s law 
and the laws of the nation, State, and 
community. We turn again to the 
Apostolic Delegate’s “Magna Carta” 
for Youth Directors: 


“Divine grace, indeed, is necessary 
above all in the Apostolate precisely 
because it is a work of sanctification 
of neighbor and self, and implies the 
necessity of employing the means 
proper to this twofold sanctification. 
Divine grace, however, will not be 
given to an apostle unless he lives in 
union with Jesus Christ. Upon our 
ability to conform ourselves to Christ 
depends our ability to go forth and 
bring others and all society to Him. 
Say this to our young people. Re- 
peat it again and again, so that they 
may understand ever more fully the 
necessity of learning the truths of 
their religion, of knowing and loving 
the Church and its visible Head, the 
Vicar of Christ, of taking part in the 
life of their parish and their diocese, 
of cultivating virtue, of safeguarding 
purity, of giving mutual good ex- 
ample. How greatly can these young 
people, inspired and inflamed . by 
God’s grace, working as instruments 
of the Apostolate of the Hierarchy, 
endowed with the riches and gifts of 
the Holy Spirit, assist us by their 
collaboration!” (ibid.). 

Youth work is oftentimes tedious. It 
is demanding, painstaking labor if done 
well. It is always work. It is natural 
for us to shun work if wé are free to do 
so, and unless we see in it some immedi- 
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ate return in terms of the salvation 
of souls. So it is that priests who have 
turned away In disappointment or dis- 
couragement from tne work with youths 
of whatever age have done so in most 
instances because their work seemed so 
fruitless. And fruitless it must have 
been if they were not actually helping 
their young people push forward 
towards sanctity, if they were not im- 
buing even the youngest Scout with the 
notion that he or she has the work of 
sanctification of neighbor as well as 
self. Perhaps you have read the recent 
words of Pope Pius XII on Seouting as 
a preparation for the full-fledged apos- 
tolate. 

When you use this Youth Week theme 
of “Unity, Sanctity, Action,” interpret 
it so that all may see that “Sanetity” 
is the center, that it is the core. Point 
out in the poster the fact that the Cross 
cuts through the word “Sanctity” into 
the heart of the map of the United 
States, and overshadows the figures of 
the young people. The symbol of 
Christ, of sacrifice, of sanctity must 
be a real part of any youth work. 


ACTION AS A NECESSARY 
FEATURE OF YOUTH PROGRAM 


The third, the final, the important 
feature of any youth program, on any 
level, must necessarily be action— 
action that stems from the foundations 
of unity and sanctity. 

Looking back over the days of your 
own youth, you know how much you 
craved action, how you wanted to be 
“up and doing.” Your experience with 
the youth in your care has very force- 
fully, no doubt, reminded you of this 
fact. Energies, enthusiasms, have to 
be guided or they soon run amuck. On 
the other hand, if you are dealing with 
youths of high school age, and particu- 
larly with young adults from 18 to as 
high as 30, you may likely find the op- 


posite to be true in “U.S.A. to-day.” 
Wwe are dealing more and more with a 
passive spectator generation. We have 
to inspire youth to action. So we have 
(o choose practical action before moving 
others to act. We have to be fortified 
with ideas, goals, for that action. 

If you are presently engaged in the 
task of working with a youth group in 
a parish, an institution, or even on a 
larger scale, you are searching con- 
stantly, or at least from time to time, 
for new ideas, for something worthwhile 
to do. If your own diocesan youth 
office is not in a position to provide you 
with an “idea service” or calendar of 
specific activities, may we suggest that 
you make use of the Youth Depart- 
ment’s bi-monthly Program Service? 
Each month more and more priests are 
taking advantage of this service. 

In line with the action phase of the 
theme and the idea of contribution to 
the community and the nation, we as 
priests need to guide our youth to a 
sense of serving, of giving. We should 
see that our youth are planning and 
participating in projects for the parish 
or institution of which they are mem- 
bers. Furthermore, we should enlis‘ 
them in community projects. Accord- 
ing to their age and ability, they could 
be taking part in such civie ventures 
as Civilian Defense, blood donor cam- 
paigns, assistance to the needy, both 
at home and abroad. But, above all, 
we need to inspire them with the notion 
that they can make a priceless, tangi- 
ble contribution to home, parish, com- 
munity, nation in individual and cor- 
porate leadership for good. 

The term action prompts us to men- 
tion, what is at least for some a con- 
troversial term: “Catholie Action.” 
Again, we call on the Delegate: 
“Neither the breadth nor the attractive- 
ness of a program alone suffices for call- 
ing it an apostolate unless those who 
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conduct it are recognized and approved 
by ecclesiastical authority” (ibid.). 

In this stage of development of youth 
work, in our own efforts on whatever 
level they may be—the parish, the 
institution, the deanery, the diocese, or 
even beyond—a priest may well ask 
himself: “Is this movement, this pro- 
gram, approved by the proper ecclesias- 
tical authority?” “If this is parochial, 
does it fit into the plan of our deanery, 
of our diocese?” “If this is a national 
movement, does it bear the approval of 
the Hierarchy?” Many efforts have 
been expended that could have borne 
fruit or richer fruit, had they been in 
conformity with the wishes of superiors 
and the framework of proper “chan- 
nels.”’ 

In completing our informal report on 
recent developments, we feel we should 
fill out the picture of the Youth Depart- 
ment “family.” For, in addition to 
serving the new National Council of 
Catholic Youth, the National Federa- 
tion of Diocesan Catholic Youth Coun- 
cils, and the National Catholic Camp- 
ing Association, from the Department 
are served the National Federation of 
Catholic College Students and the Na- 
tional Newman Club Federation. An 
important development for those in- 
terested in Newman Club work is that 
a priest is now full-time executive 
secretary for the first time in the his- 
tory of the movement: Father Thomas 
A. Carlin, O.S.F.S. His headquarters 
are in the Youth Department, NCWC. 
Finally, Diocesan Youth Bureaus are 
served directly from the Youth Depart- 
ment. These bureaus or offices are 
headed by the Diocesan Youth Direc- 





tors appointed by the respective Ordi- 
naries. 

Also, six national youth-serving or- 
ganizations enjoy some type of affilia- 
tion or method of codperation with the 
Youth Department: the Boy Scouts, 
Campfire Girls, Columbian Squires, 
Daughters of Isabella (Junior Circles), 
Girl Scouts, and Junior Catholic 
Daughters. 

Movements that are not officially 
affiliated with the Youth Department, 
but forming part of the total picture of 
the contribution of Catholic youth 
groups to the nation, are: The Blue 
Army, the Christophers, the Fighting 
69th, Junior Holy Name, the Legion of 
Mary, the Sodality of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, the Young Christian Students and 
Workers. 

In reporting on some of the develop- 
ments in the field of Catholic Youth 
Work in the United States, we have 
tried to highlight those features that 
are timely and important. If you feel 
that we went too far into past history in 
drawing so heavily on the Letter to 
Diocesan Youth Directors from the 
Apostolic Delegate, we want to state 
that the reason is that this document, 
although over ten years old, becomes 
more timely each day in its application 
to present needs. 

And as a final gesture to you, our 
brother-priests, we close with the words 
of the Apostolic Delegate: “Do not 
hesitate to appeal to the Youth Depart- 
ment of the NCWC for direction, for 
counsel, for aid, and you will enjoy the 
grand advantages that derive from it.”’ 
We hope to be able to fulfill for you 
that pledge. 
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A Survey of the Reviews 


By ERNEST GRAF, 0O.S.B. 


Some Thoughts on St. Augustine 


St. Augustine’s personality is so rich 
and varied, so charged with vitality, 
that the lapse of the centuries does not 
lessen its impact upon successive gen- 
erations. All the ancient Church 
Fathers are imposing figures, and every 
one of them played a supremely impor- 
tant part in his day, but there is no 
denying that their outlines have become 
somewhat dimmed by the mists of time. 
Not so St. Augustine. As one reads any 
one of his voluminous works, one gasps 
with surprise and wonder as one comes 
across passage after passage that might 
have been written the day before 
yesterday. His controversial writings 
are no doubt dated, but his approach 
to the problems of his day is singularly 
modern. There is a note of agelessness 
about his works. The depth and origi- 
nality and the luminous clarity of his 
theological writings call forth our ad- 
miration, all the more so when we re- 
member that he was a pioneer. There 
had been great ecclesiastical writers 
before him and he had brilliant con- 
temporaries, such as Ambrose and 
Jerome, but for depth of insight, elo- 
quence and unction Augustine is simply 
peerless. Small wonder is it, therefore, 
that so majestic a figure should have 
been the theme of the biographer and 
the panegyrist throughout the centuries. 
In these notes I should like to draw 
attention to the most recent tribute to 
the great Doctor by a man who in his 
own sphere is an outstanding figure of 





the English Catholic scene. Robert 
Speaight is an actor—a great actor— 
but he is also so much more than this 
description might suggest. I have never 
seen or heard him on the stage—the 
theatre is taboo for the clergy in Eng- 
land. But to hear him read Shake- 
speare on the radio is a revelation. 
His voice in Dorothy Sayers’ justly 
famed radio play, ‘““The Man Born to 
Be King” (in which he impersonated 
the character of Our Lord), was an un- 
forgettable experience. But he also 
wields a good pen. 

In the July issue of The Month (Lon- 
don) he pays tribute to the genius of 
Augustine—one that is all the more 
interesting since he does not write as 
a professional theologian or a life-long 
student of patrology. In his essay 
Speaight has recourse to the literary 
device which consists in imagining 
whom one would wish to have for a 
companion to spend an evening with— 
on the lines of the problem as to which 
book one would wish to have if one 
were stranded on a lonely island. 
Speaight asks himself whom he would 
most wish to meet from among the dead, 
once Charon should have ferried him 
across the Styx. His conclusion is that 
“of all the men who have ever lived I 
think that I would choose St. Augustine 
for the companion of a privileged eve- 
ning.” 

Having made his choice he proceeds 
to state his reasons for hitting upon 
“this prodigious man” rather than any 
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other, and in so doing he presents us 
with a subtle and fascinating character- 
study of the immortal African. He is 
of opinion that it is one of St. Augus- 
tine’s outstanding characteristics that, 
“unlike so many theologians and moral- 
ists, he meets us on the plane of the 
imagination,” and he adds the striking 
remark that “only genius can use the 
imagination, just as only sanctity can 
purify it.” Most readers of the “Con- 
fessions” probably feel inclined to share 
what seems to have been the Saint’s 
own feeling in the matter, -that his 
greatest temptation was sensuality, not 
to call it by a ruder name. The writer 
of the article, for his part, believes that 
in this respect “there is no reason to 
think that Augustine’s experiences were 
abnormal for a young man of his tem- 
perament and time.” In other words, in 
this respect Augustine was a child of 
his time and enormously influenced by 
his environment. In his later years, 
when preaching to his people, he singled 
out lust and drunkenness as the chief 
weaknesses of many of his hearers. 

In spite of the grave irregularities of 
his early life, it is probably quite cor- 
rect to maintain that his most insidious 
temptation was pride. Even his in- 
satiable intellectual curiosity had _ its 
roots in pride. He sought truth, but 
he would have it on his own terms. The 
God he was prepared to acknowledge 
was the God of philosophy. It was 
only after a fierce fight with his pride 
that he at last accepted the lowly Jesus 
of Nazareth: “I was not yet lowly 
enough to hold the lowly Jesus as my 
God, nor did I know. what this em- 
bracing of our weakness was to teach. 
... I talked always as if I knew a 
great deal; but if I had not sought the 
way to you in Christ our Saviour, I 
should have come not to instruction but 
to destruction.” This is the character- 
istic of many intellectuals of our time. 
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Augustine learned the real greatness of 
humility. In point of fact, the greater 
a man’s gifts, the lowlier he becomes in 
his own estimation once he has made 
the gran rifiuto which is not prompted 
by vilta, but by a passionate love of 
Him who despoiled Himself, that by His 
poverty we might be enriched. “It is 
the total man, spiritualized but not 
rarefied, who speaks to us” in Augus- 
tine’s works, “with eloquence but with- 
out exaggeration . .. like all great men, 
Augustine was a man in whom intellect 
knew its place.” That is why the holy 
Doctor speaks to the men and women of 
our day in what I may call their own 
dialect. His message is as direct, as 
immediate as that of the latest apolo- 
gist, but it has the advantage over the 
contemporary and the modern, that its 
impact has behind it the immense pres- 
sure of personal holiness and the sane- 
tion of fifteen centuries. 


On Marriage 


In an article in the July-August 
issue of Blackfriars (Oxford), the fifth 
of a series on contemporary moral prob- 
lems, Fr. Brocklehurst writes on the 
fundamental purpose of marriage, which 
is human reproduction. Though short, 
the article goes to the very roots of the 
problem. The inspiration to write was 
the evidence of the British Medical 
Association before the Royal Commis- 
sion on Marriage and Divorce. It is 
gratifying to know that Catholic pro- 
tests against the Association’s pro- 
posals for a further loosening of the 
marriage bond led to the withdrawal of 
the doctors’ report. It is a strange state 
of mind that moves men to make 
divorcee increasingly easy while all the 
time they protest that their aim is “to 
support every effort to ensure that 
marriage as an institution is both stable 
and permanent.” It is, of course, per- 


fectly true that every thinking man 
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must realize that ‘the greatest pos- 
sible number of sound family units is 
essential to the nation’s health and 
well-being.” But it does not make sense 
to try to make that. institution perma- 
nent, while making it increasingly easy 
to break it up. The advocates of 
easier divorce may not be consciously 
hostile to the institution of marriage, 
yet they are so in fact, for their well- 
meant anxiety to relieve the personal 
difficulties of individuals which arise 
out of circumstances and conditions 
that are accidental to marriage, can 
only lead to the destruction of an in- 
stitution which is essential for the good 
of the individual as well as that of the 
State or society. 

The essential purpose of marriage is 
the perpetuation of the race. All other 
purposes—mutual support and comfort 
and so forth—are subsidiary, important 
though they are. The writer of the 
article subjects the current phrase “holy 
matrimony,” or “the sanctity of mar- 
riage,” to an analysis which puts in 
the clearest light possible a truth that 
is overlooked by far too many people. 
The phrase is too commonly taken to 
mean that marriage is “a highly spirit- 
ual union, essentially restrictive, which 
on account of the restrictions is able 
to justify and tolerate sex simply be- 
‘ause it (viz., sex) is reduced*to.a mini- 
mum and made a mere utility.” The 
actual meaning is that sex itself is 
something holy and matrimony “is not 
a cloak to hide but a pedestal to en- 
noble.”’ 

In recent years the Holy See has seen 
itself in the necessity of . protesting 
against an exaggerated idealization of 
marriage propounded by certain theo- 
logians of repute, who virtually put the 
pyramid on its apex by making of the 
secondary purposes of matrimony—the 
union of souls, mutual comfort and sup- 
port—the main object of a contract of 


which the end is clearly stated by the 
Creator Himself: “Crescite et multipli- 
‘amini et replete terram.” The writer 
explains that the epithet “holy” is used 
primarily because sex is not in the same 
category as eating and drinking, but is 
more like birth and death which are not 
entirely of this world. “The Catholic 
Church, far from hiding or shying away 
from animal nature, is the only institu- 
tion in the world to-day that takes a 
sexual view of marriage. . .. Her 
whole doctrine on marriage is no more 
than a patient and thorough analysis 
of the one phrase: human sexual re- 
production.” 

It follows that those who want to “re- 
form” marriage actually misuse lan- 
guage when they talk of a marriage 
having “broken down”—the marriage 
union goes on in any circumstances; 
what has broken down is the mutual 
attraction. Marriage is a free, mutual 
giving. All giving must be absolute, 
irrevocable, above the vagaries of moods 
and feelings. A giving with the reserva- 
tion, tacit or explicit, “for so long as it 
suits us,” or even by only one of the 
partners to the contract, is not a con- 
tract or a giving—it is at best a loan. 
The giving—and taking—of the mar- 
riage contract is not just any sort of 
union between two human beings. The 
marriage vows are of a unique kind. 
Not only may they not be broken as a 
result of a positive prohibition, but 
they are by nature irrevocable and can- 
not be broken, because the partners, 
though they remain two distinct per- 
sonalities, are made one flesh. All this 
may not be immediately apparent; it 
does need to be pondered. The purpose 
of sex is human reproduction; hence, it 
is not primarily for the good of the in- 
dividual but for the good of the race. 
“When that fact is lost sight of, or in 
its place is put the good of the partners 
to the union, we are in error about the 
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nature of sex and are confusing it with 
the satisfaction of bodily desire or with 
human love: both belong to marriage 
but they do not constitute its nature.” 

In connection with these reflections of 
the writer in Blackfriars, of which only 
the gist could be given, attention may 
be drawn to a small book by P. Bon- 
sirven, S.J., entitled “Le Divorce 
dans le Nouveau Testament.” In his 
review of that closely reasoned bro- 
chure, in the Revue Biblique (1951, p. 
118), P. Benoit, O.P., says that the 
author’s exegesis of that crux interpre- 
tum, the exceptive clause in Matt., v. 
32, and xix. 9 (excepta fornicationis 
causa and nisi ob fornicationem) offers 
a solution of the problem which is en- 
lightening and one that may well be 
decisive. It is manifestly impossible 
that Our Lord should be in opposition 
with Himself. If the exceptive clause 
were to be understood as meaning that 
in the case of fornication (that is, in- 
fidelity on the part of the wife, or, for 
that matter, of the husband), the mar- 
riage bond can be severed, Our Lord 
would contradict what He states so em- 
phatically in Mark, x. 11-12, and Luke, 
xvi. 18 (cfr. also I Cor., vii. 10, 39). 
St. Matthew wrote for the convert Jews 
of Palestine. P. Bonsirven shows, by 
means of texts that seem conclusive, 
that the term “fornicatio” in the par- 
lance of the Palestinian Jews of that 
period bore a technical meaning. It 
referred to marriages within prohibited 
degrees and irregular unions in general. 
In such cases it was evidently not only 
lawful, it was a duty, to send away 
the partner to a union that was no mar- 
riage at all. 


Human Origins 


Human origins, the unity of the hu- 
man race, original sin—these are burn- 
ing problems at this day more than in 
the past when the professional theolo- 
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gian, no less than the man in the street, 
took it for granted that in the open- 
ing chapters of Genesis, taken at their 
face-value, the Bible gives us a strictly 
historical account of human beginnings. 
To-day there are many who not only 
reject the fact that we come into the 
world with the taint of sin upon us, 
but they also reject the biblical account 
of man’s creation. It is, of course, ob- 
vious that the fact of man’s super- 
natural endowments in the very hour 
of his appearance on earth qua man, 
and his fall from the heights to which 
he had been raised, cannot be proved 
by a scientific demonstration. This 
fact belongs to the realm of revelation, 
to faith, and to that interpretation of 
the data of faith which goes by the name 
of theology. 

For the Christian it is a first principle 
that, in spite of his being part and par- 
cel of the world around him (of nature, 
in a word), man is different from na- 
ture. However the world may have 
come to be, the Bible, as read and in- 
terpreted by the Church, shows that 
there was a divine intervention of a 
special and exclusive kind in the ap- 
pearance of man on this globe. From 
the first, man was given something that 
exceeds and transcends the forces of 
nature. The supernatural state to 
which he “was raised makes possible 
direct contact with God even now, by 
faith, while it orientates his whole 
person towards life with God in an- 
other life. 

The question arises—and it is a very 
live one at this time—whether God 
created man by an immediate act, his 
body as well as his soul. A long and 
enlightening article in this year’s first 
issue of the Revue Thomiste does not 
hesitate to assert that nothing compels 
us to think so; on the contrary, we are 
actually told in the Bible that in the 
fashioning of his body God made use 
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of a pre-existing material. But was that 
material dead matter or was it some 
living organism? We are not forbidden 
to think that the spiritual soul breathed 
into man’s body was breathed into 
matter already organized and _ alive. 
In other words, as regards the body the 
theory of a gradual evolution is ad- 
missible, though the Encyclical Humani 
generis urges great caution, since the 
claims of anthropology and kindred sci- 
ences are by no means beyond chal- 
lenge. Though the idea of the evolu- 
tion of man’s body from some earlier 
form does not conflict with revelation 
(for it is the soul that constitutes man 
as such), the direct creation of soul 
and body by God is more in harmony 
both with the Bible and with tradition. 

St. Thomas’ opinion is directly op- 
posed to the theory of evolution, for 
he teaches that human nature was at its 
best and most perfect in the father of 
the human race since he came directly 
from God’s hands. But the contrary 
view is no less worthy of God, and when 
He made all things, He also made them 
‘auses—secondary ones yet true causes. 
The real creation of man is the infusion 
of the spiritual soul into his body so 
that, even if Adam’s soul was breathed 
into an organism already endowed with 
some form of life, he was nevertheless 
created by God: qui fuit Dei! 

On the other hand, polygenism can- 
not be reconciled with dogma. The 
descent of humanity from one single 
individual is so closely connected with 
the doctrine of the fall and original 
sin, that St. Paul’s words, fecit ex wno 
omne genus hominum inhabitare super 
universam faciem terre (Acts, viii. 26) 
must be taken in their literal sense. 
Original sin is the sin of the race, and 
is incurred through physical descent 
from one individual—sicut per unius 
delictum in omnes homines in condem- 
nationem, sic et per unius justitiam in 


omnes homines in justificationem 
(Rom., v. 18). 


The Centenary of a Famous 
Sermon 

This year marks the centenary of the 
first synod of the restored Catholic 
Hierarchy in England. It is, there- 
fore, also the centenary of one of the 
most famous sermons ever preached. 
The day was July 13, and the place 
the Seminary Chapel of Oscott. At 
the Solemn High Mass of the Holy 
Ghost, sung by Cardinal Wiseman, 
Newman delivered the discourse known 
as the sermon on The Second Spring. 
The sermon runs on lines which would 
have suggested themselves to any 
preacher on such an occasion, but only 
the genius of Newman could have 
clothed history and theology in language 
that enthralls us at this day as it en- 
thralled its fortunate hearers. “The 
English Church was, and the English 
Church is once again. This is a portent 
worthy of a cry. It is the coming in of 
a Second Spring; it is a restoration in 
the moral world such as that which 
takes place yearly in the physical!” As 
he listened to the inspired orator, the 
pontiff on his throne was seen bathed 
in tears. Macaulay—an outsider but 
a good judge of literature—was so im- 
pressed when he read the sermon in 
cold print that he learned it off by 
heart—a tremendous feat for an or- 
dinary mortal, but we know the miracu- 
lous memory which enabled that as- 
tonishing man to beguile the hours of 
waiting when his ship was fog-bound 
in Kingstown harbor, by reciting to him- 
self the whole of “Paradise Lost.” 

The sermon was much more than 
an address on an important occasion. 
It was a revelation. Here was Catholic 
dogma stated in language only paral- 
leled, but never surpassed, by the most 
famous pulpit orators. If nothing re- 
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inained of Newman’s immense output 
except this masterpiece, his name would 
nevertheless live as long as English 
is spoken, and as long as men are ¢ca- 
pable of appreciating truth arrayed in 
beauty. From time to time attempts 
are made to assess th. relative status 
of the great figures of that period— 
Wiseman, Faber, Dalgairns, Manning, 
Ward. Every one of them was remark- 
able for some gift that may have been 
lacking in Newman. It is certain that 
Manning had administrative talents not 
possessed by Newman, Wiseman may 
have been more erudite and versatile, 
while Faber charmed the multitudes by 
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his colorful writing and emotional 
preaching. But these names are mem- 
ories—noble memories indeed—while 
Newman is a living force, and he con- 
tinues to mold the minds not alone of 
his countrymen who read his ipsissima 
verba, but the minds of those also who 
only know him in translation. Defunc- 
tus adhuc loquitur. We do well to re- 
call the scene in Oscott College Chapel 
and to listen to the incomparable voice 
which, though it reaches us across a 
whole century, has yet power to stir 
our hearts as it stirred those who sat in 
that chapel on that remote summer's 
morning. 





Hommes FOR THE Monru 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By CLEMENT H. CROCK 





Feast of All Saints 


“I saw a great multitude, which no man could number, standing before the throne” 


(Apoc. 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Everyone loves a hero. 

(2) Our Saints, too, are heroes. 

(3) Heavenly joys are difficult to compre- 
hend. 

(4) Beatific Vision the greatest joy of the 
Saints. 

(5) We are all destined to become Saints. 


Everyone loves and admires a hero 
who faces a crisis with courage and de- 
termination when the odds are against 
him. Not long ago the whole world 
was thrilled over the heroism of Cap- 
tain Henrik K. Carlsen who refused to 
leave his battered ship Enterprise with 
its precious cargo until it made its final 
plunge beneath the swirling waters of 
the turbulent sea. Every nation has its 
Memorial Day on which her citizens 
pause to honor her dead by decorating 
the graves of her fallen heroes. The 
Chureh, too, has her heroes who, ac- 
cording to our bishops’ pastoral of last 
year, made God’s law the measure of 
their conduct and ultimate reward. 
Nearly every day of the year we honor 
one or the other of them in the Church’s 
Liturgy. But the names of many are 
known to God alone, and the number is 
so large that Seripture describes them 
as “a great multitude which no man 
could number, standing before the 
So, once a year we commemo- 


throne.” 


, Vil. 9). 


rate all of them together on the Feast 
of All Saints. 

We begin our Mass on this day with 
the words: ‘“Gaudeamus omnes.” “Let 
us all rejoice in the Lord, and celebrate 
a festal day in honor of all the Saints, 
on whose solemnity the Angels rejoice 
and praise the Son of God.” “A great 
multitude,” says St. John, “which no 
man can number of all nations and 
tribes and peoples and tongues, clothed 
in white robes, and with palms in their 
hands” (Apoc., vil. 9). 


JOYS OF HEAVEN ARE 
BEYOND COMPREHENSION 


The joys of heaven are difficult for 
us to comprehend. For, says St. Paul, 
“we now see through a glass in a dark 
manner.” But from what has been re- 
vealed to us we do know that the joys 
and happiness of the Saints in heaven 
are greater than anything we can con- 
ceive, and these joys God has prepared 
for all those who love and obey Him 
here on earth. 

First of all, heaven is our true home. 
It is a perfect home, where all our 
earthly dreams of happiness come true. 
“My people shall sit in the beauty of 
peace, and in the tabernacles of confi- 
dence, and wealthy rest” (Is., xxxii. 18). 
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Imagine the most beautiful home a 
young couple has dreamed about tor 
years, only to become a reality late in 
life—with all the beauties, furnish- 
ings, children, friends, and so on, that 
make a happy home. Our heaveniy 
home is infinitely better and more 
beautiful. There, says Scripture, “we 
have a building from God, a house not 
made of human hands, eternal in 
heaven.” Its beauty is like a precious 
stone, as it were of jasper, clear as crys- 
tal (Apoc., xi. 11). Our friends there 
are God’s friends. “Thy friends, O 
God, are made exceedingly honorable” 
(Ps. exxxvili. 17). 

Furthermore, in the best of earthly 
homes there must be tears of separation 
and of sorrow. Youthful charm and 
physical beauty fade. But in heaven 
“God will wipe away all tears from our 
And death shall be no more, for 
the former things have passed away” 
(Apoc., xxi. 4). Like Christ’s own 
body at the Transfiguration, our bodies, 
reunited with the soul, “shall shine forth 
like the sun.” Or, in the words of St. 
John, “we shall be like to God.” 


eyes. 


THE BEATIFIC VISION IS 
HEAVEN’S GREATEST JOY 


But the greatest joy in heaven is the 
Beatifie Vision, seeing God face to face 
in all His glowing reality. We shall 
behold God forever as He is in His 
very nature and substance. All mys- 
teries of our faith will vanish, and our 
minds will become as clear as crystal. 
“This is eternal life: that they may 
know Thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent” 
(John, xvii. 3). This will constitute 
our perfect happiness, because we shall 
be face to face with the source of all 


happiness, all joy and perfection. 
And is such an everlasting heavenly 
happiness possible also for you and for 


me? Yes, if we but heed the words of 





our bishops’ pastoral appeal of last 
year and make Gods law the measure 
of our conduct now. During this month 
of November we shall dwell at length 
upon this pastoral letter from our bish- 
ops, and show that sanctity does not 
consist in working miracles or doing 
the extraordinary. St. Paul simply 
says: “Walk worthy of the vocation in 
which you are called” (Eph., iv. 1). 
And that includes all, whether it be in 
the family at work or in our respective 
professions; man, woman, or child, all 
are called to be Saints. 


HEAVEN IS THE DESTINY 
FOR ALL MEN 


Too many people imagine that sanc- 
tity is the portion or lot of only a chosen 
few. That is wrong. All of us, what- 
ever our state in life may be, are called 
to be Saints. “This is the will of God, 
vour sanctification,” says St. Paul (1 
Thess., iv. 3). As Christians, through 
Baptism we become “sons of God” 
(Rom., viii. 16), “brothers of Christ” 
(John, i. 12), and “living temples of the 
Holy Ghost” (I Cor., vi. 9). Our en- 
tire religion, our doctrine, Sacraments 
and religious ceremonies are but the 
echoes of the will of God, “your sancti- 
fication.” Here lies the secret of sanc- 
tity and of sainthood. 

And no condition or state of life 
should be considered an insurmount- 
able obstacle. I shall mention but a 
few: Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, David, 
Job, Tobias, Sara, Rebecca and Judith 
bear witness thereof for the Old Testa- 
ment. And under the New there are 
many such as Constantine, Helen, St. 
Louis of France, Edward of England, 
Henry of Germany and Amadeus—al!] 
Saints as they ruled from their royal 
thrones; besides our own Blessed 
Mother Mary, married people have 
their Monica, Clotilda, Hedwige and 
Queen Elizabeth of Hungary; agricul- 
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TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 





ture had its Isidore; the poor their 
Lazarus and Joseph Labre; the priest- 
hood its Vincent de Paul, Francis 
Xavier and Curé of Ars; chastity is 
represented by St. Aloysius and a host 
of virgins; old age has its Eliazer; 
youth its Agnes, Cecilia, Lucey, Agatha 
and many more; the army has Corne- 
lius, Maurice and St. Sebastian. In 
short, no walk of life is without its 
Saints. Zeno the philosopher once 
asked the oracle what he must do to 
live a virtuous’ life, the answer was: 
“Ask the dead.” What must we do to 
obtain the joys of heaven? “Ask the 
Saints.” 

Therefore, this Feast of All Saints 


should inspire us once more with con- 
fidence and with hope. Often turn to 
the Saints for their prayers and inter- 
cession; ask for the courage to follow 
their example; ask their help to live, 
at least in spirit, the Sermon on the 
Mount, summarized in to-day’s Gospel ; 
the Saints did and received their eternal 
reward. Heaven is our true home too. 
We shall always be strangers in a 
strange land until we hear the final 
summons in those thrilling words of 
welcome from our Loving Lord and 
Saviour: “Come, ye blessed of My 
Father, rejoice and exult, because your 
reward is great in heaven.” Amen. 


Twenty-Second Sunday after Pentecost 


God’s Law the Norm of Man’s Conduct 


“This I pray, that your charity may more and more abound in knowledge and all 

discernment, so that you may approve the better things, that you may be upright 

and without offense unto the day of Christ, filled with the fruit of justice” (Phil., 
1. 9-11). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) An appeal for action to save the world 
from ruin. 

(2) We are facing a world crisis—a battle 
for ideas and ideals. 

(3) A warning from history—St. Augustine 
speaks. 

(4) We must fight modern evils with a 
counter-revolution. 

(3) God's law, based upon nature’s law, 
must prevail. 


Shortly before Lent of this year our 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, delivered 
one of the most powerful and deeply 
moving exhortations of his thirteen 
years in the papacy. His Holiness 
addressed his remarks directly to the 
Romans, but indirectly to the entire 
world. In most solemn and soul-stir- 
ring words he warned us of the modern 
trend towards barbarism and away 
from the Christian way of life. And 


the root of modern evils, he said, is 


- lethargy of the spirit, weakness of the 


will and coldness of heart. It is not 
that men who are heirs of the Christian 
tradition do not know what to do; it is 
rather that they have become inert, 
listless spectators, watching their world 
whirl to ruin. To counteract this fatal 
trend he advises that we “shake off 
this lethargy” and become men of ac- 
tion. For the whole world, he declared, 
has to be once more rebuilt from its 
foundations, transformed from savage 
to human, from human to divine. 

And how such a world-transforma- 
tion might be accomplished was force- 
fully set. forth in the anual statement 
of our American Bishops, November 18, 
1951, under the title: “God’s Law, the 
Measure of Man’s Conduct.” So, this 
historical episcopal document shall be 
the basis for our subsequent discourses. 
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My friends, remember this well: 
whether willingly or unwillingly, we 
are at this moment engulfed in a world 
revolution. It is not merely a struggle 
for human existence, a social or eco- 
nomie revolution, but a vicious battle 
for ideas and ideals. Our suffering 
people in Europe and elsewhere all over 
the world frequently tell us: “We are 
grateful for the food and clothing you 
are sending us so generously to keep us 
alive, but we need more; we need a new 
soul, a renewed hope for the future of 
the spirit.” 


CHURCH IS CONFRONTED BY 
TWO GIGANTIC ENEMIES 


And how well our American bishops 
are aware of this deeper struggle for 
the very soul of society and the dangers 
threatening our Christian way of life 
is indicated by their combined pastoral 
letter addressed last November to the 
faithful in particular, and to the whole 
world in general. In this historical 
document our bishops correctly sound 
the warning that we are confronted with 
two gigantic enemies, namely, “bar- 
barians from without and refined ma- 
terialism and moral decay from within.”’ 

Drawing from the experience of past 
history, our bishops compare our own 
sad state of the world to-day with the 
Roman Empire 1500 years ago, quoting 
St. Augustine who graphically describes 
the conditions of his time briefly as fol- 
lows: “They do not trouble about the 
moral degradation of the Empire. All 
that they ask is that it should be pros- 
perous and secure. ‘What concerns 
us,’ they say, ‘is that: everyone should 
be able to increase his wealth so that 
he can afford a lavish expenditure and 
‘an keep the weak in subjection. Let 
the laws protect the rights of property 
and let them leave man’s morals alone. 
Let there be sumptuous banquets where 
anybody can play and drink and gorge 
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himself and be dissipated by day or 
night as much as he pleases or is able. 
Let the noise of dancing be everywhere 
and let the theatres resound with lewd 
merriment. Let the man who dislikes 
these pleasures be regarded as a publie 
enemy.’ ”’ 

Surely, these words spoken by St. 
Augustine 1500 years ago have a mod- 
ern ring! We hear much these days 
about atheistic communism and the con- 
sequent evils all over the world with 
its constant threat “of the barbarism 
from without.” But many thinking 
people are beginning to be more and 
more concerned over the grave evils 
and that are threatening us 
from within our own ranks. Rightly 
they are fearful that the bell may be 
tolling for the passing of our Christian 
civilization and our Christian way of 
life, like the great Roman Empire which 
disintegrated rather from within than 
from enemies without. Moral deprav- 
ity is invariably the primary cause of 
the fall of great empires; our “mastery 
over material things will avail us 
nothing, if we lose mastery over our- 
selves,” as our bishops so aptly express 
it. 


abuses 


DUTY OF CHRISTIANS TO 
MEET HOSTILE ATTACKS 


You will say: “Well, what can we, 
what should we, do to counteract these 
evil forces that threaten our Christian 
way of life?” Since it is principally a 
battle of ideas and of the spirit, I refer 
you once more to our opening text. 
Here St. Paul, while suffering in prison 
from the hands of his barbarian perse- 
cutors (much like those behind the 
Iron Curtain of to-day), wrote this to 
his faithful followers in Philippi: “I 
pray that your charity may more and 
more abound in knowledge and all dis- 
cernment, so that you may approve the 
better things, that you may be upright 
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and without offense unto the day of 
Christ, filled with the fruit of justice.” 
In short, as our own bishops express it: 
“Morality is the need to-day.” In sub- 
stance, this means mastery over self; 
the right ordering of our lives in rela- 
tionship to all other beings so that we 
may attain our true destiny. This, they 


‘say, involves a threefold relationship, 


namely, man to God, man to himself, 
and man to his fellow-men. “And 
these three relationships,” our bishops 
continue, “are so closely linked to- 
gether that to disturb one is to disturb 
the whole order.” Furthermore, such 
an all-embracing relationship begets 
certain mutual rights and duties. 

First of all, conscience and reason tell 
us that by nature man is a creature, 
subject to his Creator and responsible 
to Him for all his actions. However, 
since the fall of our first parents there 
have arisen certain individuals or 
groups in every age who have presumed 
to assume the prerogatives of their 
Creator and established standards of 
conduct at variance with God’s pre- 
cepts, and set themselves up as the final 
arbiters of all things. But when man 
makes his own will and not God’s will 
the ultimate standard of right and 
wrong, he begins to realize that he does 
not possess within himself the means of 
fulfillment. Frustration, discord and 
confusion will follow and ultimate fail- 
ure is inevitable. Therefore, only what 


conforms to God’s will can be right; and 
what goes counter to God’s will must be 
wrong. This is what we call the great 
and controlling rule of the moral order. 
In short, man’s daily thoughts, atti- 
tudes, motives, judgments and deeds 
must conform to God’s will if man 
wishes to attain the ultimate purpose 
of his being here and his final destiny 
at the end. 

In our next discourse, we shall see 
how the will of God in all things, in 
words and actions, is known and re- 
vealed. For the present let us remem- 
ber this for a certainty, namely, that 
we are in a real world crisis with two 
conflicting powers struggling for the 
mastery not only over the bodies, but 
over the very thoughts and souls of 
mankind; one power is relying upon 
force and the sword for its conquest, 
while the other relies upon the sword 
of the Spirit for the preservation of our 
Christian way of life. As for you and 
for me, let us continue with the Gospel 
of love and prove now, as we have so 
often done in the past, that we can be 
good patriotic citizens under the flag 
under which we live and be good Chris- 
tian citizens as well. Or, in the closing 
words of to-day’s Gospel, we shall con- 
tinue to obey Christ, saying: “Render 
to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s 
and to God the things that are God’s.” 
Amen. 


Twenty-Third Sunday after Pentecost 


Moral Order Based on Reason and Law, Natural and Divine 


“Mark those who walk after the pattern you have jnus. For many walk, of whom 
I have told you often and now tell you even weeping, that they are enemies of the 
cross of Christ” (Phil., iii. 17-18). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) The strategy of confusion—we must be 


sure of ourselve 8. 


(2) Reason and conscience a sure guide for 


all. 


(3) Man not alone—society and State must 
help. 

(4) The natural law the guide for all these. 

(5) Divine revelation complements (with 
grace) both reason and the natural 
law. 
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When we read about some of those 
trials and so-called confessions of guilt 
against the State that have come to us 
from behind the Iron Curtain, we find 
that nearly all follow a set pattern. 
The trials and confessions of Archbish- 
ops Mindszenty and Stepinac are typi- 
“al examples. Eye-witnesses have re- 
ported how certain brutal barbarians 
first subject their victims to a planned 
“conditioning” process. For example, 
the victims are first falsely accused of 
crimes never committed. Imprisonment 
follows, with the victims placed in soli- 
tary confinement and subjected to bru- 
tal treatment. They are placed on a 
starvation diet, and forced to stand 
long hours under glaring lights in rooms 
with weird pictures on walls surround- 
ing them; drugs are administered to 
befog their minds; all this in order to 
break down man’s mental faculties and 
will power before the victims are forced 
to sign a confession of guilt for crimes 
never committed. 

A similar set plan is followed by the 
same enemies of Christian morality by 
means of education and pressure groups, 
through schools, periodicals, magazines, 
theatres, and every other modern 
means of communication in order to 
confuse millions, both young and old, 
as to what is right and what is wrong; 
and that is exactly the state of the 
world we live in to-day. Amidst such 
planned confusion we, as Christians, 
naturally want to know what is our 
place in the divine plan, and what is 
God’s will in the moral decisions we 
are called on to make? Is there an in- 
fallible guide for me? Again I turn 
to our bishops’ annual pastoral of last 
year for the answer. “God,” they tell 
us, “has endowed man with intelligence. 
When rightly used and directed, the 
human intellect can discover certain 
fundamental spiritual truths and moral 
principles which will give order and 
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harmony to man’s intellectual and 
moral life.” 


REASON FOR CONSCIENCE 
SAFE GUIDANCE FOR ALL 


From reason, they say, every man 
‘an learn the following truths: that 
there is a God or Creator from whom 
all things derive their being; that man 
is a rational, free and responsible crea- 
ture endowed with understanding and 
free will; that he possesses an immortal 
soul destined for eternal life; that man 
is responsible for the good or bad in 
his everyday thoughts, attitudes, mo- 
tives, judgments and deeds; in short, 
that being free, man is also responsible 
for rendering to God reverence, obedi- 
ence and all that is embraced under 
the name of religion. 

Furthermore, from natural reason 
man knows that he is not sufficient 
unto himself; that he is a social being 
who needs companionship; that from 
this inborn need arises the family as 
the fundamental unit of human society, 
based upon a permanent and exclusive 
union of man and woman in marriage. 
And, in the words of our bishops’ pas- 
toral, “from the essential character of 
marriage come not only the right of 
parents to beget children, but also their 
primary right and duty to rear and 
educate them properly.” 

Again, they continue: “Since neither 
the individual nor the family is com- 
pletely independent and self-sustained, 
there arises the necessity of organized 
civil society, and, in turn, the mutual 
responsibilities of the individual and 
family on the one side and of the civil 
government on the other.” But never 
can we concede that the people are for 
the State, but rather the State for the 
people; for the individual and society 
‘ame into being before the State, and 
the State followed as a natural se- 
quence. Therefore, since those who 
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govern enjoy their governing powers 
only to the extent that the individual 
subject and society invest this author- 
ity in them, it is the duty of the State 
to govern with justice, benevolence, 
temperance and fortitude, every sub- 
ject being equal before the law. 


MORALITY REGULATES MAN’S 
THREE BASIC RELATIONSHIPS 


Furthermore, to accomplish all this 
effectively, reason again dictates that 
from the inherent dignity of the individ- 
ual and the needs of the family and so- 
ciety comprising the citizenship of the 
State, there immediately arises a need 
for a code of morality or human be- 
havior within the grasp of every mature 
mind to understand. Again, turning to 
our bishops’ pastoral, this “morality in- 
volves the correct and careful regula- 
tion of three relationships: man to God, 
man to himself, and man to his fellow- 
men. . . to disturb one is to disturb 
the whole moral order. For morality 
has three dimensions, height, depth and 
breadth. In its height, it soars up to 
God the Supreme Being, from whom it 
takes the definitive measure of what is 
true and good. In its depth, it pene- 
trates the heart of man, laying hold of 
his entire personality so that even his 
innermost thoughts and motives are 
subject to its rule. In its breadth, it 
embraces men in every station and 
condition of life and establishes mutual 
rights and duties.” 

These facts, my friends, are some cf 
the basic elements of natural law which 
no dictator or godless State may abro- 
gate, because it is a law based on human 
nature; a law which can be discovered 
by human intelligence; a fundamental 
law which governs man’s relationship 
with God, with himself, and with all 
other creatures of God. And these 
fundamental principles of the natural 
law are absolute, stable and unchange- 


able; they are applicable to all chang- 
ing conditions and circumstances, in 
whatever age man may find himself. 
Furthermore, these religious and moral 
truths of the natural order can be 
known by human reason. 

But God in His goodness, through 
divine revelation, has further helped 
man to know better and to preserve the 
natural law. This revelation was be- 
gun in the Old Testament, given to 
God’s chosen people; it was completed 
and perfected in the New Testament; 
it has been communicated to mankind 
by Jesus Christ and His Apostles; and 
it has been entrusted to the Church 
which Christ established to teach all 
men. 

Now let us proceed one step further. 
While the natural law, taught and in- 
terpreted by the Church, gives us a 
guide in many areas of human conduct, 
the perfection of human nature is re- 
vealed to us in Christ Himself, God- 
Man, Word-made-Flesh, “full of grace 
and truth, dwelling among us to be our 
Way, our Truth and our Life.” Prayer 
and the Sacraments are the established 
channels through which the graces of 
Christ come to elevate human nature 
until it becomes like unto Christ, who 
is true God and true man. Here, then, 
we have the true stature and dignity 
of man, who is Christ-like through 
grace. For in the supernatural order 
of grace Christ, the God-man, becomes 
the true measure of man. 


DIVINE REVELATION CONFIRMS 
NATURAL LAW 


This divine revelation, be it remem- 
bered, not only includes the natural law, 
but it complements it, and points the 
way to the supernatural order of grace 
for man. However, the natural moral 
law remains the foundation of the 
supernatural order, since it is the basis 
of all man’s relations to God, to him- 
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self and to his fellow-men. Therefore, 
endowed with reason and intelligence, 
governed by the natural law, and forti- 
fied by divine revelation and grace, we 
should not fear the trials and tasks that 
present-day life imposes. 

Remain steadfast and remember the 
words of the Psalmist: “The man whose 
heart is set on the law of the Lord 
stands firm.” When doubts arise 
and they surely do—and the going 
grows tough, remember the words of 
the Saviour in the Garden of Olives: 
“Not My will, but Thine be done.” 
To-day we need many more Christo- 
phers, Christ-bearers, who can say to 








themselves and to the world courage- 
ously: “God has committed to me a 
work which no one else can do.” Or, 
as the great Cardinal Newman so beau- 
tifully expressed it: “God has created 
me to do Him some definite service. 
He has committed some work to me 
which he has not committed to another. 
I have my mission. . I have a 
part in a great work; I am a link in the 
chain, a bond of connection between 
persons. He has not created me for 
naught. I shall do His work.” May 
God grant you the necessary grace and 
strength to do it.! Amen. 


Twenty-Fourth Sunday after Pentecost 


Moral Integrity 


“We give thanks to God always for you all, being mindful of your work of faith, 

and labor, and charity, and your enduring hope in our Lord Jesus Christ . . . so 

that you became a pattern to all believers. For from you the word of the Lord has 
spread abroad” (1 Thess., 1. 2, 6, 8). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Moral truths are absolute and the same 
forever. ° 

(2) Scope of moral integrity. 

(3) Morality in education. 

(4) Morality in economics and social inter- 
course. 

(5) Morality in politics and public life. 


Many people were shocked some 
months ago when one of our Supreme 
Court judges was quoted as declaring 
that there are no absolutes—that is, 
no fixed standards of truth. If that 
were correct, then a thing might be 
true to-day and false to-morrow; every- 
thing would become a relative matter, 
and expediency would become the rule. 
For example, I sign a treaty with an- 
other government if at the moment it 
seems favorable to me; but I feel free 
to abrogate that treaty the moment 
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something else seems more favorable. 
Such was the treaty entered into be- 
tween Hitler and Stalin in 1939. No 
wonder, then, that we hear so much 
about corruption in government and in 
high places; why our own President 
declared openly that “treaties with 
Communist Russia are not worth the 
paper they are written on.”’ 


EXISTENCE OF ABSOLUTE 
TRUTHS 


Yet, we hold that there are absolutes 
in many fields. In mathematics, for 
example, two and two make four, and 
that is true in all cases. In science or 
chemistry, you mix certain chemicals 
according to a definite formula and you 
will always have a definite result. In 
astronomy you can determine the dis- 
tance of fixed stars and planets, and, by 
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valeulation, you can determine what 
these same planets will do one hundred 
years from now; what the seasons of 
the year will be, and the exact moment 
when the sun will set to-night and rise 
in the morning. 

In like manner we have absolutes 
that govern the lives of people and 
their relations with one another. As 
we have seen in a previous discourse, we 
have a conscience; we have a rational 
intellect and will; we have the natural 
law which tells us that we are respon- 
sible to a Creator for our thoughts, 
words and deeds. Added to all this, we 
have the divine law as revealed to us 
through the Scriptures, supplementing 
the natural law; and all these together, 
aided by grace, determine the duties we 
owe to our God, and govern our con- 
duct towards ourselves and our neigh- 
bor. And if we follow these fixed rules 
of conduct, we have what is called moral 
integrity. 


UNIVERSAL SCOPE OF 
MORAL INTEGRITY 


This moral integrity is binding upon 
all, young and old, in private or in 
public life. For public decency and 
public morals only mirror private de- 
cency and private morals. Our bishops 
in their annual pastoral last year ex- 
press it this way: 


“Doing God’s work means doing 
God’s will. There is all too frequent 
to-day the spectacle of men who di- 
vide their lives to suit their own con- 
venience. Only when it serves their 
selfish purpose do they conform to 
God’s will. Their business life, their 
professional life, their life in the 
home, at school and in the commun- 
ity occupy separate compartments 
unified by no central foree. God’s 
claims upon such men exist at all 
times, but they are not honored. Ex- 
pressions such as ‘my life is my own 
affair, or ‘in polities, anything 


goes,’ are all too common to-day. 

They betray a gross misunderstand- 

ing of the moral order and the inter- 

linking of human relationships which 
find their correct measure only in 

God’s will. 

“Once we acknowledge that God 
exists, then the claims of God are 
co-extensive with all the activities 
of His creatures. To pretend that 
any part of life can be a private af- 
fair is to violate the most basic claim 
which God has on man. Man is a 
creature. As a creature, he is sub- 
ject to his Creator in all that he does. 
There is no time in his life when he is 
excused from obeying the moral law. 
The clergyman, the educator, the 
doctor, the lawyer, the politician, the 
employer, the employe, husbands, 
wives and children are alike strictly 
bound. All human rights and obliga- 
tions have their source equally in 
God’s law; otherwise they are mean- 
ingless.”’ 

If this be true—and who will dare 
deny it?—then everything which brings 
human action, our rights and duties, 
into conformity with God’s will, must 
have, first of all, a definite place in the 
the educational life of a nation, be- 
-“ause the forming of character is part 
of the educational process. By stages 
children must be taught what is right 
and wrong. But this cannot be done 
without reference to the ultimate 
standard which determines right and 
wrong—namely, God’s law. And the 
full scope of God’s law can be imparted 
to the young only through a system- 
atic and progressive course in religion. 
Due to the complex society in which we 
live, parents, Church and State must 
cooperate in this if education is to give 
formation to the whole personality. 








INCULCATING THE FUNDAMENTALS 
OF MORAL INTEGRITY 


And once the youth of the land is 
educated in all fundamentals of moral 
integrity, our young people are ready 
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to take their proper places in the com- 
mercial and business world. For, ac- 
cording to our bishops’ pastoral, “mo- 
rality, or God’s law, has its place also 
in business and industry, because the 
conditions under which men work, the 
wages they get, the kind of work they 
do, all are subject to the jurisdiction of 
the moral law.” Under such a law a 
diligent provider, or laborer, shouid 
never find his family in want. An 
honest day’s pay for an honest day’s 
work, with labor and capital mutually 
sharing in the profits of their common 
endeavor, should make both investor 
and laborer secure in accordance with 
God’s law and guarantee the essentials 
for decent standards of living. 

Next, if the moral code is binding 
upon the individual, the educator, the 
professional men and the laborer, then 
moral integrity is also binding upon 
those in politics and in public life. 
Once again our bishops’ pastoral speaks 
out forcefully as follows: 


“In politics, the principle that 
‘anything goes,’ simply because peo- 
ple are thought not to expect any 
high degree of honor in politicians, 
is grossly wrong. Those who are 
selected for office by their fellow- 
men are entrusted with grave respon- 
sibilities. They have been selected 
not for self-enrichment but for con- 
scientious public service. In their 
speech and in their actions they are 
bound by the same laws of justice 
and charity which bind private indi- 
viduals in every other sphere of ac- 
tivity. Dishonesty, slander, detraction 
and defamation of character are as 
truly transgressions of God’s com- 
mandments when resorted to by men 
in political life as they are for all 
other men.” 


For public morals, like private 
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morals, have their foundation in the 
divine and natural laws. These laws 
are immutable. They do not come 
from the mind of man; they are edicts 
of God. Men cannot mend morals 
merely by enacting a new law or ordi- 
nance. They, like the rest of us, must 
come to the realization that all crimes 
are wrong primarily because they are 
sins—offenses against God, violations 
of His divine law. 

My friends and fellow-citizens! We 
all wish to preserve and perpetuate 
Christian civilization and our Christian 
way of life. We agree that there are 
many grave violations of the moral law 
in our own beloved country and 
throughout the world—abuses in pri- 
vate and public life, violations of God’s 
law in business and in politics. False 
principles are promulgated in our 
schools, magazines, books, theatres, and 
through every other means of com- 
munication by which our senses, our 
thoughts and actions are molded. 
Many minds are confused and pray 
for guidance. As Christians and as 
Catholics, we have been thoroughly 
grounded in religious principles through 
home, school and Church. Many of 
our neighbors know that, and are look- 
ing to us for guidance and leadership. 
Let us not fail them now. Continue 
faithfully to show them the Christian 
way of life. If you do and persevere, 
then with the words of St. Paul we can 
assure you: “We give thanks to God 
always for you all, being mindful of 
your work of faith, and labor, and char- 
ity, and your enduring hope in our Lord 
Jesus Christ ... so that you become a 
pattern to all believers. For from you 
the word of the Lord has been spread 
abroad.” Amen. 


— 
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Last Sunday after Pentecost 


Moral Integrity Applies to All 


“Brethren: We have been praying for you unceasingly, asking that you may be 

filled with knowledge of God’s will, in all spiritual wisdom and understanding. 

May you walk worthily of God and please Him in all things, bearing fruit m 
every good work” (Col., i. 9-10). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) It is the end that matters. 
(2) Moral integrity for all. 
(3) A fatal lethargy threatens. 
(4) The final battle for ideas and ideals. 
(5) Let us save the world for Christ, our 
souls for eternal glory. 


This Sunday brings us once more to 
the close of the Ecclesiastical Year. 
We begin our Ecclesiastical Year with 
the First Sunday of Advent and end 
with the Last Sunday after Pentecost. 
And it is noteworthy that the Gospels 
of to-day and next Sunday both con- 
vey to us in most solemn and forceful 
words one common message, namely, 
the final judgment with its terrifying 
details and the end of the world as you 
and I know it now. In a lesser degree, 
a somewhat similar scene will take 
place for you and for me when our life 
will terminate with death. That is why 
the First Sunday of Advent and to- 
day’s Last Sunday after Pentecost are 
spoken of as the Alpha and Omega 
Sundays, the beginning and the end of 
all things. 

And no matter whether we interpret 
the meaning of the solemn warning of 
these two Sunday Gospels in a re- 
stricted sense and apply them to our 
own death, or in a wider sense and ap- 
ply them to the last day, the grave 
warning still stands: “There will be 
great tribulation, such as has not been 
from the beginning of the world until 
now, nor shall be.” It is, therefore, of 


vital importance that in every stage 
of our lives we heed the proverb: “Look 
well to the beginning, and never lose 
sight of the end.” That is why Holy 
Mother Church is ever solicitous for 
her children from the cradle to the 
grave, for it is the end that matters. 
We are all in the great race for salva- 
tion, which is our ultimate goal and 
primary purpose for being here on earth 
at all. All of us can win this prize if 
we choose to do so. For this a good 
start is useful early in life, a sustained 
effort is indispensable, but he, and he 
only, who perseveres to the end shall be 
saved and win the eternal crown. To 
accomplish this all-important objec- 
tive there is but one clearly defined way 
open to us—namely, we must do the 
will of God in all things, whatever be 
our age and condition in life. In brief, 
it is the standard of moral integrity 
upon which we dwelt at length in our 
series of discourses that everyone must 
follow to win the prize, the crown of 
eternal life. 


THE ONE STANDARD OF 
MORAL INTEGRITY 


How well our bishops are aware of 
this! And how forcefully they ex- 
pressed this all-important fact in their 
united pastoral of last year when they 
declared: 

“Moral standard applies univer- 
sally. There are no two standards of 
morality. There is only one. It is 
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God’s standard. It covers all man’s 
relations to God, to himself and to 
the world about him. It applies to 
every conceivable situation in life— 
in the home, in business, in the 
school, or in the field of entertain- 
ment. By its very nature, it pre- 
cludes that double standard which 
not only tempts man to live his life 
on two levels, but beguiles him into 
thinking that this can be done with- 
out any compromise of moral prin- 
ciples. This two-faced way of living 
explains the scandalous anomaly, evi- 
dent at times in our national life, of 
paying lip service to God while fail- 
ing completely to honor His claims 
in daily life. One and the same 
standard covers stealing from the 
cash register and dishonest gain de- 
rived from public office. 

“This single standard of morality 
sets a clear, positive and complete 
pattern of right living. It gives an 
integrity of outlook and an integrity 
of action to daily life. By adhering 
to this standard, man’s life becomes 
all of a piece, characterized by a sin- 
cere singleness of purpose. Such a 
life will not have its ‘Sunday Side,’ 
in which God’s claims are fully re- 
spected for a single day, and its 
‘Weekly Side’ in which those claims 
are completely ignored for the re- 
maining six. Rather, all aspects of 
iife will be so integrated that the 
standard to which a man subscribes 
in his private life will be logically ex- 
tended to his life in the community. 
Then, if faithful to moral principles 
as an individual, he will be faithful 
to moral principles as a citizen, as a 
voter and in all his actions as a mem- 
ber of society.” 


We have quoted our bishops’ pastoral 
at length, because the message con- 
tained in this historical document is but 
a sequel to the meaning and purpose of 
to-day’s and next Sunday’s Gospels. 
For it is only through “God’s law, the 
measure of man’s conduct,” that we 
may hope to attain our ultimate ob- 


jective, life eternal. To attain that. 


objective a mere negative attitude is 
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not sufficient; we must make our moral 
integrity positive and permanent. 
Therefore, our bishops warn us, “as a 
creature (man) is obliged to adore his 
Creator, to thank Him for blessings 
conferred, to ask His pardon for wrongs 
committed and to pray daily for His 
help and guidance. Nothing less than 
the faithful discharge of these essential 
obligations of religion will enable him 
to attain integrity in his moral life.” 
Our own Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, 
declared only recently that the root of 
all modern evils is lethargy of the 
spirit, weakness of the will, and cold- 
ness of heart. It is not that men who 
are heirs of the Christian tradition, he 
says, do not know what to do; it is 
rather that they have become inert, list- 
less spectators, watching their world 
whirl to ruin. 


THE GREATEST GIFT OF 
THE CATHOLIC 


To shake off this fatal lethargy and 
stimulate people to action, was the 
primary purpose of the bishops in their 
united pastoral to point out to all that 
the essential, the gravest, problem fac- 
ing the world to-day, is not so much 
the economic or the social problem as 
the great moral problem, as the battle 
for ideas and ideals, the battle for the 
very souls of mankind. Therefore, says 
one prominent non-Catholic: “The 
greatest gift the Catholic Church is 
currently giving America (and I might 
add, the whole world), is the gift of 
moral authority.” And referring to 
our bishops’ pastoral, he continues: 
“We can indeed be grateful to the 
Catholic Chureh of America for its 
clarity, visibility, audibility and 
authority on matters of morality upon 
which all our political and economic 
life depends” (H. Luce, at National 
Conference of Christians and Jews). 

Therefore, again quoting our bishops’ 
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pastoral, “we exhort Americans in 
every walk of life to rededicate them- 
selves to the wisdom of our Founding 
Fathers—a wisdom which proclaimed 
God’s rightful place in human affairs, 
a wisdom so memorably expressed by 
the Father of our Country in his Fare- 
well Address: ‘Of all the dispositions 
and habits which lead to political pros- 
perity, Religion and Morality are in- 
dispensable supports. reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclu- 
sion of religious principles.’ ”’ 

And as a parting word to you all, on 
this, the Last Sunday of the Keeclesias- 


tical Year, let me add this final mes- 
sage: 

God has not promised 

Skies always blue, 

Flower-strewn pathways 

All our lives through; 

God has not promised 

Sun without rain, 

Joy without sorrow, 

Peace without pain. 


But God hath promised 
Strength for the day, 
Rest for the labor, 
Light for the way, 
Grace for the trials, 
Help from above, 
Unfailing sympathy, 
Undying love. 
Amen. 








The Genesis of the Central 
Catholic High School 





By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D 


(= PROBLEM of providing pupils 
with a secondary education under 
Catholic auspices is a real challenge 
to Catholic educators to-day. These are 
the words of Bishop Ready in his Fore- 
word to “The Central Catholic High 
School,” a doctoral dissertation by Rev. 
Edward F. Spiers, Ph.D. Professor 
Ward G. Reeder, under whose direction 
the dissertation was written, has pro- 
nounced Fr. Spiers’ work an excellent 
report of his valuable study of the his- 
tory and present status of the central 
Catholic high schools of the United 
States. The report is enhanced with 66 
tables and 8 figures that present the 
important data in graphic form. 

Dr. Spiers tells us that the purposes 
of his study are: (1) to survey exist- 
ing central Catholic high schools in the 
United States in order to determine their 
present status, and (2) to discover 
areas of administration and organiza- 
tion where improved methods of opera- 
tion may be instituted to enable central 
Catholic high schools to meet more 
effectively their needs in contributing 
to Christian democratic living in Ameri- 
‘an society during the years to come. 

He quotes a previous study, the “Na- 
tional Survey of Catholic Secondary 
Education in 1947” (Education Depart- 
ment, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference), where we are told that the 
term “central” applies to schools desig- 
nated as such by the bishop, and having 
funds and administration under dio- 
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cesan control. The basic factor in de- 
termining that a given school is a cen- 
tral school is this: who controls the 
iunds and administration? The term 
is not an arbitrary classification; no 
school is a central school in the sense 
in which the term is here defined unless 
it is so designated by the bishop, and 
has its funds and administration under 
diocesan control. We may call the 
school “regional” or “diocesan,” but if 
it fulfills these two conditions it is a 
central school in the meaning here ac- 
cepted. Some years before, Dr. Carl 
Ryan of Cincinnati had defined the 
central Catholic high school as “a se- 
nior high school, not connected with a 
college, which in the estimation of the 
Ordinary represents an endeavor to pro- 
vide a secondary education under 
Catholic auspices, either by means of 
endowment or by combining parochial 
or diocesan resources.” 


DIOCESAN ADMINISTRATION 
PROMOTES EFFICIENCY 


It was early understood that dio- 
cesan, rather than parochial, financing 
and administration would promote 
economy and efficiency. Dr. Spiers 
brings the reasons for this into clear 
light. The central school makes for 
economy of per capita costs and econ- 
omy of teaching personnel. The rising 


costs of school construction and opera- 
tion in the present inflationary period 
make necessary the adoption of more 
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efficient methods, if possible. The 
Catholic secondary school population 
has increased phenomenally in the past 
quarter-century, especially in the last 
decade. The problem of providing the 
increasing load with a secondary edu- 
cation under Catholic auspices puts a 
marked strain on the resources of a 
system that is supported by the volun- 
tary offerings of the Catholic public. 
Statistics reveal that the number of 
Catholic secondary schools has in- 
creased from 1552 in 1920 to 2150 in 
1948; a 30% increase. During the same 
period the student body had mounted 
from 129,848 to 482,672, a 272% in- 
crease. This vastly increased load de- 
manded consolidation of schools into 
central high schools, and the addition 
of facilities to schools already existing. 

The increasing costs of school con- 
struction give us pause. Some there are 
who think that the present inflated 
prices of construction will soon return 
to normal levels. They do not seem 
justified in making this assumption. 
Though the inflationary spiral has at 
times yielded to a down trend, the pre- 
vailing tendency is upward. It is ex- 
tremely unlikely that costs will drop 
to levels of some undetermined previous 
period. The American Appraisal Com- 
pany, in a chart showing fluctuations in 
building costs during 1926-1951, shows 
that costs have risen steadily from the 
depression low average of 1933 to the 
present. There have been fluctuations 
at times, but the general trend is 
steadily upward. If we base an index 
on 100 for 1913, we find that the na- 
tional average of 30 cities rose to 352 
in 1946, and to 531 in June, 1951. Ac- 
cording to another chart using 1922 as 
a base year, construction costs were 
at 207 in March, 1949. To sum up, 
there has been from 1850 a constant up- 
ward trend with magnified costs during 
war periods. “If we are conservative,” 
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writes Dr. Spiers, “and use the plateau 
of costs between mid-1937 and mid- 
1940, we have little evidence to justify 
a hope that postwar costs will stabilize 
at a point lower than fifty per cent 
over these 1937-1940 unit cost levels.” 
Even at the low point of the depression, 
building prices were still 40 or 50% 
higher than they had been when the 
First World War started. 


SCARCITY OF TEACHING 
PERSONNEL 


Sister Janet’s study in 1947 shows 
that there is a scarcity in the teaching 
personnel of our Catholic school system. 
In that year the total number oj teach- 
ers in Catholic secondary sciools was 
27,216. Slightly less than 14% were 
lay teachers. The Religious Orders in- 
crease in numbers, but not at a rate 
sufficient to take care of the rapidly in- 
creasing enrollment. It is probable that 
the percentage of lay teachers will in- 
crease in the years just ahead. The 
lay teacher demands a higher salary 
than the subsistence wage paid to the 
religious teacher. It is inevitable that 
inflation will require added increases 
to both groups. This places a tremen- 
dous burden on the Catholic public. If 
the administrators of our Catholic 
school system can ease this burden, they 
should do so. The central Catholic 
high school offers a medium through 
which the cost of teaching personnel 
can be reduced. It stands to reason, 
wrote Dr. Ryan in 1926, that by con- 
centrating pupils and teachers in one 
school, rather than having them scat- 
tered throughout a number of schools, 
there will be less wastage in teaching 
effort. We must use to the best advan- 
tage every teacher we have. From 1926 
to 1947 the teacher-pupil ratio rose from 
15.5 to 17.0. The increase of Catholic 
central high schools can conceivably 
raise its ratio to 30 or 35. The National 
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Catholic Educational Association has 
for years devoted thought and study to 
the feasible expansion of our high school 
system. As early as 1904 the Associa- 
tion’s committee on high schools pro- 
posed the following resolutions: 


“A system of Catholic high schools 
which shall provide for the secondary 
education of boys as well as of girls 
is necessary, in order to complete the 
organization of Catholic education. 

“The time seems opportune for a 
more general effort on the part of 
Catholics for the establishment of 
Catholic high schools. 

“In cities where there are several 
Catholic parishes, there should be a 
central high school connected with the 
parochial schools of the several 
parishes. 

“Under the foregoing plan of par- 
ish codperation, organization of a 
Catholic high school is deemed at 
present feasible in almost every city 
of considerable size in the country. 

“Catholic high schools should be 
organically connected with the paro- 
chial schools, and be included in the 
diocesan school system.” 


These educators of a half-century ago 
realized that single parishes would not 
provide an adequate base for a second- 
ary school. Just twenty years before 
that time, in 1884, the Bishops of the 
United States, in view of the growing 
secularization of schools in America, 
called for the systematic organization 
of schools wherein Catholic parents 
could satisfy the dictates of conscience. 
Their decrees at the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore laid the founda- 
tion for the remarkable development 
that has marked the history of the 
Catholic school system in the past sixty- 
eight years. They did not envision the 
tremendous growth of secondary educa- 
tion. The growing child who had com- 
pleted the equivalent of the present 
eighth grade had in a majority of cases 
reached the end of his formal education. 
To-day it is the American aim to give 
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every boy and girl an additional four 
years of secondary education, and per- 
haps the college opportunity. Catho- 
lic educators were not slow to recognize 
the trend, and they bent every effort to 
keep pace with it. Practically all ele- 
mentary schools were and are now op- 
erated by the parishes. The early his- 
tory of Catholic secondary education 
discloses the secondary school almost 
completely controlled by the private 
religious community. The eminent Dr. 
Burns, historian of Catholic education, 
sensed the implications of the growth 
of secondary education. In 1904 he 
told Catholic educators assembled at the 
first convention of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, now the National 
Catholic Educational Association: 
“Not only are our secondary 

schools not numerous enough, but a 
very large proportion of those actu- 
ally existing have no organic connec- 
tion with the parochial or elementary 
schools. . The Catholic second- 
ary school as a rule stands apart. It 
bears the character of a private en- 
terprise. It is not part of the diocesan 
system.” 

In 1904 there was but one central 
high school in the nation—the Roman 
Catholic High School, Philadelphia, es- 
tablished in 1890. Rev. Hugh T. Henry 
was its principal, and Rev. Phillip R. 
McDevitt was the diocesan superintend- 
ent. In the year previous Father Henry 
accepted membership on a committee 
to discuss possible expansion of the 
high school movement. Other commit- 
tee members were Rev. Morgan Sheedy, 
later for many years pastor of the 
Cathedral in Altoona, Rev. James A. 
Burns, president of Holy Cross College, 
Washington, and Rev. Mullin, 
vice-president of Georgetown Univer- 
sity. This committee reported to the 
1904 meeting of the Association. Their 
resolutions emphasized the importance 
of religious training to the pupil of high 
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school age; the possibility of giving this 
training effectively, for boys as well as 
girls, through the medium of Catholic 
high schools; the obligation of all 
Catholics to work for the establishment 
of Catholic high schools; the feasibility 
of central high schools in cities through 
the codperation of many parishes; the 
need of these high schools for the in- 
tegrity of the Catholic school system; 
the need of a suitable preparatory cur- 
riculum for students desiring to enter 
college; and the desirability of placing 
these central high schools under the 
direction of religious communities, with 
communities of men supplying the 
faculty for high schools for boys. 


DIFFICULTY CONFRONTING 
PIONEER ORGANIZERS 


The great difficulty that faced the 
pioneer organizers was the fact that 
colleges looked upon such a plan as 
lessening the number of applicants for 
their own preparatory schools. Fr. 
Burns had stated that the existing sec- 
ondary schools were inadequate, and 
had little or no articulation with the 
parish elementary school system. He 
disapproved of the compromise measure 
of adding one or two years of the high 
school to the grade school and called 
this a step in the wrong direction. The 
Roman Catholic High School of Phila- 
delphia stood as an ideal to be kept 
steadily in view. This school, under 
the direct control of the Ordinary, was 
an integral part of the school system 
of the diocese. It fulfilled all the re- 
quisites of the definition of a central 
high school formulated in 1947 and ac- 
cepted, as we have seen, by ,Dr. Spiers. 

Lively discussion followed the address 
of Fr. Burns. Archbishop Glennon, St. 
Louis, approved the proposed plan, but 
the college representatives feared that 
the development of central high schools 
would force them to close their pre- 
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paratory departments. Fr. Burns, with 
his knowledge of precedent at Notre 
Dame, answered that the separation of 
secondary and collegiate departments 
would enable the colleges to expand in 
their proper sphere. But the 1904 meet- 
ing closed on a note of opposition to 
the plan of establishing central high 
schools. Successive annual meetings 
devoted much time to the consideration 
of the future of Catholic secondary edu- 
cation. In New York City in 1905, a 
paper by Fr. Henry pointed out that 
neither the preparatory departments of 
colleges for boys nor the privately op- 
erated girls’ academies would meet the 
demand for Catholic secondary educa- 
tion. There was no organic relation of 
these existing institutions with the ele- 
mentary schools of the diocese in which 
they were located; the curriculum 
offered did not answer the needs of the 
majority of students who would attend 
the proposed central high school, and 
the tuition of these private schools 
placed them beyond the financial com- 
petence of many families. The speaker 
emphasized the chief advantages of the 
existing central high school in Philadel- 
phia. This school, he said, “not merely 
stimulates the zeal of the teachers and 
principals, and helps to maintain the 
standard and common character of 
the course of study of the parish schools, 
but as well offers a direct invitation to 
the pupils and parents (no matter what 
their financial standing) to an advanced 
course of study.” 

Again lively discussion followed. A 
college representative, Rev. Francis 
Cassilly of St. Ignatius College, Chi- 
cago, was opposed to the high school 
idea, and gave it as his candid opinion 
that the proposed theory ‘will cause 
disunion in our ranks.” Many joined 
him in opposition to the proposed cen- 
tral schools in cities where colleges with 
preparatory departments were already 
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in existence. The proponents of the 
new idea were numerous, and they suc- 
ceeded in having the meeting adopt the 
following resolution: 

“Resolved, that it is the sense of 
the College Department of this As- 
sociation that the high school is and 
should be considered an integral part 
of the Catholic school system, that 
every reasonable effort should be 
made to establish high schools wher- 
ever they are needed; and where 
high schools do exist, either as in- 
dependent institutions or as prepara- 
tory departments of our Catholic 
colleges, it is desirable that some ar- 
rangements should be devised which 
will enable the authorities in the ex- 
isting Catholic high schools to co- 
operate with the diocesan authorities 
and to arrange with them some way 
of articulating the parish school with 
the high school, so that all our Catho- 
lie educational institutions may be 
knitted together in closer union, and 
unnecessary waste of monev, men, 
and effort may be eliminated.” 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
IDEA IS ACCEPTED 


But the controversy continued. The 
1906 meeting refused to approve a reso- 
lution urging upon all “the encourage- 
ment of the movement for the establish- 
ment of strong, well-graded, thoroughly 
equipped and efficient Catholic high 
schools.” The rejection of this resolu- 
tion demonstrated the uneasiness of the 
college representatives, their unwilling- 
ness to endanger the security of their 
own preparatory departments. The 
apostles of the high school idea—Frs. 
Burns, Henry, McDevitt, and others— 
were pleased to hear from Bishop Car- 
roll of Helena, Mont., who spoke of his 
purpose of establishing a central high 
school in Helena and said in part: 
“Wherever high schools are possible, 
the grammar schools ought not to inter- 
fere with their work and ought not to 
do their work, any more than the col- 
lege should try to do the work of the 
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parish school.” 

The central high school idea was 
winning its way. In 1906 two central 
schools were established in Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; in 1908 one each in 
Butte, Mont., and Kansas City, Kan. 
By 1912, fifteen central schools were in 
operation and “the movement could 
safely be said to have passed its pe- 
riod of infancy.” The Catholic Edu- 
cational Association in 1908 tabled a 
suggestion to form a High School De- 
partment within the Association, but 
authorized a committee to study the 
conditions of Catholic secondary educa- 
tion in the United States. After 
thorough study, this committee reported 
at the 1911 convention. In this report 
Fr. Burns deplored the slow progress of 
the central movement. He had found 
that there were many cities and towns 
with splendid parish schools, with thou- 
sands of pupils, where no attempt had 
been made to build up a central high 
school. Gradually college men were 
won over by his persistent pleading. 
Dr. Spiers looks upon the discussions 
in the 1911 meeting of the C.E.A. as the 
turning point in the entire high school- 
college controversy. Bishop Schrembs 
of Toledo spoke against dissipation of 
effort in establishing many schools 
where one central school would not 
only do the same work but do it better: 
“Tt is absurd on the face of it to see 
six or eight parishes in any one of our 
cities trying to do singly that which 
even a city with all the wealth at its 
disposal does not attempt.”” Archbishop 
Messmer of Milwaukee declared him- 
self in favor of the centralization of 
high schools: “There ought to be a sys- 
tem devised, or at least we ought to 
come to some general agreement, that 
in cities the parishes will combine in 
maintaining a high school.” Archbishop 
Glennon sponsored the C.E.A., and he 
quickly became a proponent of centrali- 
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zation. As early as 1906 he was plan- 
ning to establish non-tuition high 
schools for the parishes of St. Louis. 
The first two central high schools in 
this St. Louis plan were opened in 1911, 
erected and supported by the contribu- 
tions of the Catholic people. 

The progress of the idea is reflected 
in the Association’s change of the Col- 
lege Department into the College and 
Secondary School Department in 1918, 
and in the admission to the Associa- 
tion in 1928 of a separate Secondary 
School Department. “The discussions 
of the secondary school movement, 
which had occupied so much attention 
at the annual meetings of the National 
Catholic Educational Association from 
its very beginning in 1904,” writes Dr. 
Spiers, “were responsible for a great 
advance in this field by Catholic high 
schools. With the report of the High 
School Committee in 1911, the battle 
of ideas had been won.” He presents 
a table (on page 33) showing the year 
of foundation of central Catholic high 
schools by decades. There were but 8 
central schools established in the first 
two decades 1890 to 1909. But each 
of the next three decades shows a 
marked advance: 24 new central schools 
from 1910 to 1919; 59, from 1920 to 
1929; and 23, from 1930 to 1939. The 
total new central schools established 
from 1940 to 1949 is 51, but exactly 
two-thirds of these were established in 
the latter half of the decade, the post- 
war years, 1945-1949. “This indicates 
that the central Catholic high school 
movement is in a new period of expan- 
sion.” 

In the United States during the year 
1948-1949 there were 165 central Catho- 
lic high schools in operation, located 
in 32 States and in 61 dioceses. The 
total number of pupils in these schools 
was 107,341—an average school popula- 
tion of 651 pupils. The heaviest con- 
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centration is in the eastern and mid- 
western sections. Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and New York lead the States both in 
number of schools and _ enrollment. 
Ohio with 26 schools is third in enroll- 
ment with 12,563; Pennsylvania with 
22 schools is first in enrollment with 
33,541; New York with 18 schools is 
second in enrollment with 20,318. 

It is interesting to note the number 
of dioceses that have over 1000 pupils 
in central Catholic high schools. These 
24 dioceses are the following: Cincin- 
nati (17),! 8278; Philadelphia (12), 
25,925; Trenton (7), 3916; Buffalo (7), 
2093; Brooklyn (6), 6783; Saint Louis 
(6), 4593; Harrisburg (5), 2191; Provi- 
dence (5), 3440; Steubenville (5), 1240; 
Boston (4), 2464; New York (4), 9201; 
Fort Wayne (3), 2261; Indianapolis 
(3), 1101; Kansas City (3), 1310; Los 
Angeles (3), 2125; Wheeling (3), 1123; 
Altoona, (2), 1238; Milwaukee (2), 
1790; Pittsburgh: (2), 2690; Springfield 
(2), 1163; Toledo (2), 2223; Albany 
(1), 13899; Evansville (1), 1100; Grand 
Rapids (1), 1498." 

To-day the central Catholic high 
school is an established fact. It may 
be many years before even our big 
centers of Catholic population can pro- 
vide adequate facilities in central 
schools for 100% of the high school 
applicants. Dr. Spiers found that ad- 
mission policies are still in effect in 
about half of the central schools be- 
cause there are more applicants than 
can be accommodated. The eagerness 
of the Catholic public to make use of 
the facilities so far provided is the best 
proof that our planners, administrators, 
and teachers have done a_ splendid 
piece of work. 


*In the parentheses is given the number of 
central high schools. 

*The above statistics are taken from “The 
Central Catholic High School,” by Rev. 
Edward F. Spiers, Ph.D. (The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, Washington, 1951.) 
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Questions ANswerep 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 





Catechumen and Privilege 


of the Faith 


Question: Edward, baptized in the 
Anglican Church, married Edith, never 
baptized, before an Episcopalian minis- 
ter in 1937. Edith obtained a divorce 
in 1946 and remarried the same year. 
Edward is now taking instructions in 
the Catholic Faith, and hopes to marry 
Ethel, a Catholic. Must Edward be- 
come a Catholic before he can obtain 
conjugal liberty under the privilege of 
the faith? Vicar APOSTOLIC. 


Answer: We may say briefly in an- 
swer to this query that previous con- 
version is required in order to obtain 
freedom to contract another marriage. 
However, some further considerations 
that suggest themselves may be of in- 
terest. 

In the case proposed it appears that 
there has been no attempted marriage 
with Ethel, and that Edward is at pres- 
ent merely hoping to become free to 
contract a valid marriage with her. In 
a case of this kind the process of gath- 
ering the necessary proofs and docu- 
ments for presentation to the Holy See 
may begin, with proper authorization 
from the local Ordinary, while the 
catechumen is still under instruction. 
This process will usually take a longer 
time than that required for the course 
of instructions. Consequently, the 
point of Edward’s reception into the 
Catholic Church will arise some weeks 
or months before the matrimonial proc- 
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ess will have reached its completion. 

Under these circumstances there 
seems to be no other answer than that 
Edward must become a Catholic before 
he can hope to obtain from the Holy 
See the favor of considering his peti- 
tion for the privilege of the faith. If 
he is truly sincere in his expression of 
desire to enter the Church and in pro- 
fessing willingness to abide by the laws 
of God and the Church with regard to 
his matrimonial status, he should be 
baptized when the course of instruc- 
tions is finished. Refusal by Edward to 
become a Catholic until a favorable 
answer to his petition is received from 
the Holy See would in itself betoken a 
lack of the sincere conversion that is 
absolutely required before the Holy 
Father will grant dissolution of the 
natural bond of marriage. The Holy 
Office has declared that the Ordinary 
should never forward a petition for 
such dissolution unless all reasonable 
suspicion regarding the sincerity of con- 
version has been eliminated. Care 
must always be taken that the motive 
for entrance into the Church be not 
merely the desire of marrying a Catho- 
lic. 

If the would-be convert has already 
attempted marriage with a Catholic 
and desires to have this union vali- 
dated, it is still true that dissolution of 
the bond must be preceded by reception 
into the Church. Obviously the peti- 
tioner cannot lawfully be received while 
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he continues to live as the husband of 
a woman who is not truly his wife. On 
the other hand, it cannot be stated as 
an absolute rule that the parties must 
separate so that the petitioner will be- 
come eligible for admission into the 
Church, and that only after this step 
will the Holy See give consideration to 
the petition. Separation or living as 
brother and sister is a strong proof of 
sincerity. Nevertheless, the Holy See 
has granted this privilege even when 
the parties had continued to live to- 
gether in their invalid union. Of course, 
adequate proof of sincerity is equally 
necessary in these cases and may be 
more difficult to obtain. When the 
reply of the Holy See is favorable, the 
dissolution of the previous natural bond 
will not be made effective until the 
catechumen has entered the Church. 

Here mention may be made of the 
advisability in privilege of the faith 
cases of making inquiry to learn 
whether or not there were any inten- 
tions or conditions connected with the 
original marriage contract that might 
cast doubt upon the validity of the 
marriage. Points of this kind can be 
brought out in the official interroga- 
tions conducted by authority of the 
Ordinary. If evidence of this nature 
develops, resultant doubt as to validity 
of the marriage may be helpful in ob- 
taining a favorable reply from the 
Holy See in accord with the provision 
of Canon 1127: “In doubt, the privi- 
lege of the faith enjoys the favor of the 
law.”” Needless to say, as in all matri- 
monial cases, every priest must be care- 
ful not to ask leading questions or to 
suggest ideas that may lead to perjured 
testimony. 

The answer given above does not 
refer to the entirely distinct question of 
the possibility of using the Pauline 
Privilege after reception of baptism in 
an heretical sect. It deals only with the 
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case proposed, which comes under what 
is frequently called the Petrine Privi- 
lege. 


Abstinence Outside One’s 
Diocese on Civil Holidays 


Question: The recent occurrence of 
Memorial Day and the Fourth of July 
on Friday, and the dispensation from 
abstinence granted for those days by 
some Ordinaries, have given rise to a 
practical problem. Some __ bishops 
grant the dispensation in such a way 
that their subjects may eat meat in 
their own diocese and elsewhere. In 
other words, the dispensation is per- 
sonal as well as territorial. At least one 
Ordinary, on the contrary, let it be 
known that his subjects were dispensed 
if they remained within his territory, 
but that they could not use the dispen- 
sation outside his diocese unless the 
Ordinary of the place where they actu- 
ally would be had also dispensed. 

This last instance has caused some 
confusion for several of us, especially 
because of the following response of the 
Congregation quoted on page 66 of the 
Pustet Ordo: “Utrum ratione territorii 
an persone (dispensat)? Resp. Utro- 
libet modo, sed prestat utroque modo 
quia favet peregrinis, dein subditis, si 
forte exeunt in territorium ubi Ordi- 
narius non dispensat.” 

Our question therefore is: may the 
Ordinary limit the use of this dispensa- 
tion so that it is applicable only within 
his diocese, or does the answer of the 
Congregation make mandatory its ap- 
plication personally as well as terri- 
torially? LEGATUS. 


Answer: The text of the Pustet Ordo, 
cited by our correspondent, does not 
indicate clearly to the writer the source 
of the response quoted above. Pre- 
sumably this is a reply from the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council, which 
grants the indult whereby local Ordi- 
naries in the United States are author- 
ized to dispense from the laws of fast- 
ing and/or abstinence on civil holidays. 

The answer does not make manda- 
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tory the granting of the dispensation in 
such a way that it may be used outside 
the diocese of the grantor when the 
local Ordinary of the other diocese has 
not given a similar dispensation. The 
response says only that the more liberal 
concession is preferable (prestat utro- 
que modo), and does not require that 
the Ordinary follow its recommenda- 
tion. This is in accord with the usual 
practice of the Holy See, which leaves 
the use of indults of this nature to the 
prudent judgment of the Ordinary, who 
may place limitations upon the dis- 
pensation if he so wishes. 

An example of this was found under 
the now defunct Workingman’s Indult. 
Some years ago the Holy See declared 
in a response that it was preferable to 
make use of this indult without any re- 
strictions, so that workingmen and their 
families would be dispensed com- 
pletely from the law of abstinence on 
the days when the indult applied. 
However, it did not forbid or disap- 
prove restricting the dispensation to 
one meal a day or to the principal meal, 
and this was the practice of many Ordi- 
naries. 

When the local Ordinary dispensing 
on a civil holiday states explicitly the 
extent of the dispensation he grants, 
there can be no further question about 
its nature, at least for those to whom 
the statement is made. His intention 
may be clearly manifested in the 
wording of the dispensation. During 
the past year, for example, one such 
concession declared that “the faithful 
in the diocese” were dispensed. I would 
take this to signify the Ordinary’s re- 
stricting use of the dispensation to his 
own territory. On the other hand, an- 
other diocesan letter said that “the 
faithful of the diocese” were dispensed. 
This would appear to mean that the 
dispensation was personal as well as 
territorial. 
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These are only two instances, and it 
is admitted that there may well be 
doubt in the minds of some concerning 
the latter example, as well as with re- 
gard to other wordings that are used in 
applying this indult. It should be re- 
membered that there is room for broad 
interpretation only 
If the nature of the 


or narrow when 
there is doubt. 
concession is clear, one may not under- 
take to extend the dispensation by en- 
deavoring to apply the norms for inter- 
pretation supplied in the Code of 
Canon Law. 

The Code offers certain criteria for 
determining the extent of a dispensa- 
tion when there is genuine and well- 
founded doubt. By virtue of Canon 85 
a dispensation is subject to strict inter- 
pretation according to the norm of 
Canon 50. In the present case, the 
strict interpretation would be that 
which limits use of the indult to the 
territory of the grantor. Canon 50 de- 
clares that “rescripts (therefore dis- 
pensations) which . . . are against the 
law for the benefit of private persons . 
receive a strict interpretation.” When 
discussing these Canons, authors state 
that a dispensation granted to a whole 
diocese is not classed as being for the 
benefit of private individuals. It is 
rather for the common good. 

Consequently, in case of doubt the 
dispensation from abstinence granted 
by the Ordinary for a civil holiday 
would receive a broad interpretation. 
That is, the dispensation would be con- 
sidered as applying personally to the 
subjects of the grantor even in those 
dioceses where the local Ordinary had 
not dispensed his own flock. Let it be 
emphasized that this will hold only 
when an honest doubt remains after 
conscientious effort to determine the 
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extent of the dispensation. Those 
priests who easily have the opportunity 
to learn by personal inquiry the Ordi- 
nary’s intention would, I should think, 
be obliged to do so. It does not follow 
that every priest in the diocese has to 
make such personal inquiry. For most 
the norm of Canons 50 and 85 will pro- 
vide a solution to their doubts that will 
be safe in practice. It is indeed prefer- 
able that the dispensation be so worded 
that there will be no occasion for doubt, 
and so that there will be uniformity 
among the priests of the diocese in their 
answers to the faithful who ask whether 
or not they may use the dispensation 
when travelling outside the diocese. 
At times there will be confusion in 
the minds of the laity not familiar with 
the details of ecclesiastical law. Yet, 
there should be no true scandal if the 
priest consulted will take a few mo- 


ments to explain that the Church gives 
to each bishop authority to grant cer- 
tain dispensations when he sees fit to do 
so, and with the restrictions that he 
deems proper. 
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quences be sung, chanted or recited in 
their entirety by the choir? I know that 
the celebrant must account for these in 
their entirety when they are to be said. 

Devotus. 

Answer: As a general reply to this 
question we may cite the statement of 
Wapelhorst (“Compendium Sacre 
Liturgie,” ed. 1931, n. 156) to the effect 
that in a High Mass the choir is to 
chant the Introit, Kyrie, Gloria, Grad- 
ual, Alleluia, Tract, Sequence, Creed, 
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Offertory, Sanctus, Agnus Dei, Com- 
munion, and all of the responses to the 
celebrant. There are found in the 
Decreta Authentica of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites a number of replies 
treating of this matter under one or 
the other aspect. It may be helpful to 
give the substance of some of those re- 
plies. 

In one instance the Sacred Congre- 
gation described as contrary to the 
Rubrics and to its own Decrees the 
custom of omitting in High Masses the 
chanting of certain parts expressly 
named, among which is the Sequence 
(D. A. 3365, n. 7). Nine years later, 
in 1884, the Congregation was asked 
about the practice in a certain diocese 
of the choir’s omitting the Gloria, 
Gradual and Tract, as well as the 
Sequence and Creed when these oc- 
cured. The Ordinary presenting the in- 
quiry said that this was done in week- 
day High Masses requested by the 
faithful. The reasons alleged for the 
procedure are interesting. It was said 
that these omissions took place because 
one singer alone could not without great 
difficulty take care of all the Masses 
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that were sung, and that the people 
took amiss the time required for these 
Masses, especially on days when they 
had to work. The reply of the Sacred 
Congregation stated clearly that the 
procedure described was absolutely to 
be eliminated as an abuse (D. A. 3624, 
n. 11). 

It is recognized that there will at 
times be difficulty in having all required 
parts of the Mass sung by the choir 
according to the proper Gregorian nota- 
tion, and provision is made for this. 
The Sacred Congregation has declared 
that in High Masses the choir should 
either sing, or at least recite in an in- 
telligible manner, all the parts of the 
Mass given in the Roman Gradual 
(D. A. 3994, n. 2). This was further 
explained in a subsequent reply wherein 
it is stated that this recitation is to take 
place in a tone loud enough and suffi- 
ciently intelligible for the faithful to 
understand what is being recited (D. A. 
4189, n. 1). Furthermore, the use of a 
psalm tone in singing one or more of the 
texts is tolerated (D. A. 3697, n. 5). 
Cmitting to chant the Sequence, how- 
ever, when it occurs in a High Mass, 
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may not be tolerated (D. A. 2959, n. 2). 

“If it happens that singers cannot be 
provided, or that they are not suffi- 
ciently capable, the organist is allowed 
not only to supply alternate verses of 
the Kyrie, Gloria, Sanctus, and Agnus 
Dei, but also to supply one or more of 
the texts of the Proper. In such cases, 
while the organ plays the melody of 
the text in question or another melody, 
the words of the entire text must be re- 
cited in an intelligible voice (or better 
still, sung) by one of the choir. It is 
never permitted to omit completely in 
High Mass any of the texts that should 
normally be sung—each must at least 
be recited. This method of supplying a 
text—alternately with the singers or 
completely—is neither prescribed nor 
recommended. It is merely allowed 
when it is customary or because of the 
lack of trained singers” (O’Connell, 
“The Celebration of Mass,” 1944, 
p. 546). 
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What has been said of the Sequence 
in general applies to the Dies ire of a 
Requiem High Mass. Emphasis was 
given to this specific application of 
general principles in a reply of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites (D. A. 
4054, n. 6), in which it was stated that 
recitation of this Sequence by the cele- 
brant is not sufficient, and that the 
Dies ire is to be chanted by the choir. 

Naturally the time required for a 
High Mass will be shortened a bit by 
omission of the Sequence or of other 
parts of the Mass by the choir or 
chanter. It seems hardly necessary to 
say that this is not a justifying reason 
in itself for such omissions. As Father 
O'Connell has pointed out, the singers 
at High Mass have a real liturgical 
office. They aid, and sometimes en- 
tirely replace, the clergy in the music 
of the liturgy. Therefore, we may not 
on our own authority eliminate portions 
of the chant at High Mass, thus muti- 
lating the liturgy. 

Experience shows that it is possible 
so to arrange the schedule of weekday 
Masses that conflict is avoided, and 
that High Masses can be sung rever- 
ently in compliance with at least the 
minimum requisites of liturgical law. 
When this is done, the faithful will not 
stay away from the Holy Sacrifice. If 
any individual refuses to come to a 
High Mass, his regrettable attitude 
does not justify omitting portions of 
the Eucharistic liturgy in order to 
secure his attendance. 
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Twisted Minds 


Interesting and enlightening as Whit- 
taker Chambers’ autobiography (or 
apologia pro vita sua, or whatever else 
you want to call it) is on its own ac- 
count, it is even more so by reason of 
the reactions, puzzling and disturbing, 
to which it has given rise. These re- 
actions in many cases have revealed 
strange emotional attitudes, peculiar 
ways of thinking, mental twists and 
sympathies gone wrong. It is a merit 
of the book to have, as a by-product, 
brought into the light these trends which 
alarmingly show ‘the extent of Com- 
munistic infiltration in this country. 
What is it that has made so many in- 
tellectuals view with such marked dis- 
favor the testimony of Mr. Chambers? 
What in so many circles has produced 
resentment, antagonism and open hos- 
tility against him? In not a few of the 
reviews the deeper sympathies were all 
for the convicted Hiss, and it was made 
plain enough that his acquittal would 
have been a cause for rejoicing in the 
-amps of the so-called Liberals, whereas 
the vindication of Chambers was felt 
as a severe disappointment. There was 
little moral indignation levelled at the 
crime in question, but much anger di- 
rected towards its denunciation. The 
situation discloses in wide circles a 
warped mentality and a_ deplorable 
ignorance of moral values. After all, 
Communism was at the bar, but too 
many other intellectuals felt hurt by 
the indictment and gave themselves 


Witness. By Whittaker Chambers (Ran- 
dom House, New York City). 





‘of other faiths.” 


away by their outcries. Chambers 
himself explains why he became the 
object of such widespread animosity 
when he writes: “The simple fact is 
that, when I took up my little sling 
and aimed at Communism, I also hit 
something else.” And what he hit was 
all that is ideologically connected with 
Communism, namely, materialism, 
secularism, liberalism, rationalism. Be- 
tween these various systems of mis- 
guided thinking exists a very close re- 
lationship, a conscious solidarity, a real 
kind of loyalty. If one is. attacked, 
they all rally to the defense of their 
common cause. The prevailing mate- 
rialistie world-views are the subsoil 
which feed Communism. Without 
materialism as its background and ef- 
fective support, Communism could not 
survive, and, by the same token, none 
of these systems will be able to defeat 
the sinister forces embodied in the 
Communistic movement. The intellec- 
tual atmosphere of our days is favor- 
able to the Communistic experiment, 
and hence Chambers doubts the ability 
of our times to cope successfully with 
the crisis which besets the world. 
Most unpalatable to the liberal clique 
was Chambers’ frank declaration that 
only religious faith could counteract 
the weird fascination of the Commu- 
nistic creed. Communism, at least for 
its unsophisticated followers, is a faith, 
a hope, an apocalyptic vision, and it 
will be triumphant where there is no 
other faith to oppose it. “Commu- 
nism is never stronger than the failure 
Faith is infinitely 
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more dynamic than knowledge, because 
behind faith stands the will to make 
come true what is believed. The 
strength of Communism lies in this, 
that it is inspired by a faith—not a 
religious, but some kind of a mystical 
faith—which engenders an unwavering 
hope. The sustaining and driving 
force of Communism is the hope, the 
vision, the dream, the mirage of a new 
world, a new humanity, a new society. 

dream, a false vision, a mirage, a 
delusion to which faith lends substance 
can exert a tremendous force unless 
there is a more realistic faith to neutral- 
ize the fatal power of self-deception. 
The only thing that is stronger than 
mystical faith is religious faith—that is 
belief in God, in a moral order, in abso- 
lute good and evil, in another world 
which is not a myth but a reality. 
However much the Liberals may dis- 
like it, the only power that can stem the 


advancing tide of Communism is reli- 
gion. 

The strange quirks in the Commu- 
nistic mentality will reveal themselves 
more clearly as we follow the history of 
Mr. Chambers’ experiences, because he 
Was sincere as a Communist and sin- 
cere when he severed his connections 
with the party. We must not, how- 
ever, make the mistake of attributing 
to all Communists the same insight into 
motives which Chambers’ self-analysis 
manifests; a great majority of Com- 
munists are unreflectingly accepting the 
social aims of Communism without any 
real understanding of its doctrines. Of 
course, where religious consciousness is 
alert and moral perceptiveness keen, 
Communism would be instinctively felt 
as what it is and spontaneously rejected 
as contradicting all basic human de- 
cencies. One has to go far in the dull- 
ing of ethical sensitiveness before one 
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‘an regard perjury, treason and cruelty 
without nauseating revulsion. But a 
mind bereft of religious and ethical 
convictions assimilates error with ease, 
and fails to be startled or shocked by 
any moral enormity. It is only in this 
manner that we can explain the indif- 
ference and insensibility of Commu- 
nists to the inhuman policies of the 
Party. This is what Chambers means 
when he writes: “What Communist has 
not heard those screams?” Yes, every 
Communist has heard those screams, 
but they do not stir the deeper soul 
nor evoke any condemnation, for they 
are looked upon as a matter of course. 
“What man,” again we quote Cham- 
bers, “ean call himself a Communist 
who has not accepted the fact that Ter- 
ror is an instrument of policy?” And 
if there is no moral law, there remain 
only expediency and policy to guide 


human conduct. 

In Chambers we ean see the genesis 
of the intellectual Communist. The 
predisposing condition in his case as in 
that of every Communist was the lack 


‘of vivid religious convictions. Religion 


did not constitute an element of the 
atmosphere of his home. This rarefied 
atmosphere was unable to furnish “a 
reason to live and a reason to die.” 
Into this flat life flashed the vision 
of Communism which stirred the inner- 
most soul and carried with it a ehal- 
lenge to supreme effort. 

Communism is to build a new world, 
and man is its architect planning the 
world after an entirely new design. 
Everything that lends support to the 
old order must go; that means religion 
and morality since they are the main- 
stays of the old world. The birth of 
the new world will be accompanied by 
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agonizing birth pangs, which are the 
price that has to be paid. The crises 
is on us. The old world is dying and 
has neither faith nor hope to meet the 
crisis. Of this crisis Communism is 
born. It will meet the crisis and save 
the world by some drastie surgery. 
“Tn place of desperation, it set the word: 
hope. If it was the outrage, it was 
also the hope of the world.” There 
appeared to be no hope on other than 
Communistic terms. Communism is the 
practical will of mankind to survive. 
On this basis it justifies its methods. 
The ultimate motive of the intellectual 
Communist is “a choice against death 
and for life.” 

So Chambers answers the question: 
“Why do men become Communists?” 
From modern civilization to the amoral 
barbarism of Communism is a long dis- 
tance, and much has to be jettisoned 
before one raised in the Western tradi- 
tions could bring himself to embrace it. 
This repudiation of ideals once held 
sacred Chambers experienced in all its 
intensity and bitterness: “It was months 
before I could accept even in principle 
the idea of terror.” The Communist 
must strip himself of the last shred of 
human sentiment, he cannot even re- 
tain the decencies of the bona fide 
pagan. The post-Christian sinks to 
lower depths than the pre-Christian. 

“You will ask: Why, then, do men 
cease to be Communists? One answer 
is: Very few do.” This we understand. 
The Communist has given up too much 
—God, the soul, the eternal destiny of 
man, the moral law, love, truth, his 
country. How could he ever recover 
these? The way back from Commu- 
nism is a long and arduous road. The 
return from Communism, a break with 
it, implies more than a change of opin- 
ions, more than a change in party affilia- 
tion, more than a change of mind. It 
may in the fullest sense be called a 
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conversion because it amounts to a 
change of the soul, a reorientation of 
the inner as well as the outer life. It 
is an uprooting and a replanting in a 
new soil. Only a powerful impact from 
without or a mighty impulse from within 
is sufficient to produce such an effect. 
The call to conversion comes with im- 
perious necessity; it demands, and at 
first frightens. We understand when 
Chambers tells us that he broke with 
Communism “slowly, reluctantly, in 
agony.” 

Chambers thinks of his break with 
Communism as a mystical and religious 
experience, and this interpretation is 
entirely acceptable. In some manner 
he found his way back to God, and this 
required a refocussing of his whole 
world-picture. Man is no longer the 
center, the standard, the measure of 
everything. There is a category of 
right and good. “Communism is wrong 
because something else is right.”” Things 
take on new meanings. “But one day 
the Communist really hears those 
screams. They pierce to his soul.” 
Now it is no longer possible to acquiesce 
in terrorism. 

Communism is at last seen in its 
hideous reality. “I see in Communism 
the focus of the concentrated evil of 
our time.’”’ Chambers was sufficiently 
acquainted with Communism to know 
that it was a menace to the world; he 
knew that it had honeyecombed the 
country, and that its work of corrup- 
tion was going on. He felt that it was 
his duty to sound the alarm and bring 
to public knowledge the far-flung Com- 
munistic conspiracy. He became a wit- 
ness against Communism, fighting it 
with his pen from behind his desk. The 
hour came when he arrived at the con- 
clusion “that the time for the witness 
of words was over and the time for the 
witness of acts had begun.” 

In this historical struggle names and 
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individuals do not count, or at best have 
only a symbolical value; the real an- 
tagonists are not Chambers and Hiss 
but, to put it briefly, Christianity 
(meaning a theistic and moral world 
order) and Communism (the culmina- 
tion and practical consequence of ma- 
terialism and humanism). Chambers 
has given eloquent testimony against 
Communism and its corrosive and soul- 
destroying influence. He has unmasked 
its unscrupulous méthods of propa- 
ganda, by which it insidiously under- 
mines society and debauches men. His 
qualifications to speak with authority 
in the matter cannot be doubted, nor 
ean his sincerity be questioned. His 
testimony is of special import, since he 
has not only studied Communism from 
without as a theory and a political 
phenomenon, but seen it from within as 
a living entity, lived with it, worked 
with it, believed in it. “It was my fate 
to be in turn a witness to each of the 
two great faiths of our time.” 
“Witness” is actually two things: a 
human document of poignant interest, 
describing with great candor, humility 
and beauty the experiences, sufferings, 
and struggles of a soul, and a document 
of the times laying bare the destruc- 
tive forces operative in the contempo- 
rary world. The two stories overlap 
and are not always completely inte- 
grated, but it is difficult to write public 
history within the framework of an 
autobiography. Without hesitation or 
qualification it must be said that “Wit- 
ness” is a great book which is necessary 
for the understanding of what is going 
on in the world of to-day. It is per- 
haps primarily and principally “ a toc- 
sin of calamity,” making us aware of 
the sickness of the modern world, but 
it is an advantage for a sick world that 
imagines itself well to learn that it 
really is ill. Yet, prophecies of evil and 
mere predictions of impending and in- 
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escapable doom serve no _ purpose. 
That, however, is not the quality of 
“Witness,” which is written as a warn- 
ing, and a warning implies hope. The 
very fact that the author against great 
odds rose to fight the evil proves that 
the deeper inspiration of his book is not 
despair but hope. Moreover, he sug- 
gests the means by which mankind can 
escape enslavement by Communism. 
As long as men have souls, and souls 
cannot be killed, they will revolt against 
Communistic or any other form of 
slavery. Accordingly Chambers has 
every right to say of “Witness”: “That 
is why this terrible book is also a book 
of hope.” CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


Recent Spiritual Publications 
English versions of “The Spiritual 
Exercises” abound. Although their 
merits are obvious, their deficiencies 
justify a new attempt to present the 
obscure Castilian prose of a sixteenth 
century non-literary Basque in a 
smooth and scholarly translation. This 
Father Puhl has achieved. The basis 
of his translation is the critical edition 
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of the Spanish-Latin text that is found 
in the volume on the “Exercises” in the 
Monumenta Historica Societatis Jesu, 
published by Marietti, Turin, in 1928. 
Although the actual modifications of 
the text are limited to the introduction 
of some twenty-five headings (all duly 
indicated in the notes), the translator 
shows on every page of his translation 
a familiarity with the best modern 
studies of the “Exercises,” notably 
those of Father Alfred Feder, S.J. In 
this way he has largely freed the new 
English version of many obscure pass- 
ages and of some of the traditional 
vocabulary. Such well-worn verbal 
coinages as “annotation,” “addition,” 
“examen,” “three degrees of humility,” 
“election,” are replaced by “introduc- 
tory observations,” “additional obser- 
vations,” “mental representation of the 
place,” “particular examination,” “three 
kinds of humility,” “choice of a way 
of life.” It remains to be seen whether, 
according to a literary Gresham’s Law, 


a The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. 
Translated by Louis J. Puhl, SJ. (Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md.). 
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the newly minted good coins will drive 
out the old inaccurate ones. Some of 
the reference notes seem to be confused 
(e.g., p. 167, p. 168, p. 169), and there 
are a few typographical errors (e.g., 
section 3, 111, 142). But these are 
trifles that can easily be rectified. So 
excellent a piece of scholarship deserves 
a wide circulation. 

The tract of St. Thomas on the In- 
carnation is a rich mine for interior 
souls. Perhaps the most valuable parts 
are those that treat of the personality 
of Our Lord and of His life of love. It 
is this that Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange pre- 
sents in “Our Saviour and His Love for 
Us,” freed from all the cumbersome ap- 
paratus of the pedant or the specialist.” 
This is in no sense a popularization, but 
an invitation to souls to contemplate 
the mystery of Christ. The first section 
of the book devotes thirteen chapters 
to “The Mystery of the Incarnation 
and the Personality of Jesus.” The 
biblical testimony about the divinity of 
Christ and His redemptive mission, the 
beautiful harmony between the Old 
Testament and the New, is admirably 
developed in Chapters 2-6. In the sec- 
ond section Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange dis- 
cusses the mystery of the Redemption 
and Christ’s love for us. Again the 
treatment is largely scriptural, and, 
without departing from the unity of his 
theme, the author considers subjects of 
great interest to all who long to advance 
in the ways of divine love such as the 
Peace of Jesus during His Passion 
(Chapter 23), the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass (Chapter 26), the Redemption 
and Its Fruits in Mary (Chapter 28), 
Our Participation in the Mysteries in 
Our Lord’s Life (Chapter 30). In a 
final chapter the author reviews the 
principal solutions of the controversial 
subject of the grace of Christ and mys- 
tics outside the Church. K. Subiivan. 


*Our Saviour and His Love for Us. By 
Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. (B. Herder 
Book Co., Saint Louis, Mo.). 
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VOCATION 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH 


A discussion of principles applicable to 
both men and women in the religious 
life. After a historical back-ground 
which considers how the early Church 
regarded the call to perfection, there 
follows a deeply theological and real- 
istic treatise on the obligation to follow 
one’s vocation, and the way in which 
a true religious vocation may be dis- 
cerned. $3.75 


ST. AUGUSTINE: SERMONS 
FOR CHRISTMAS AND 
EPIPHANY 


TRANSLATED BY THOMAS LAWLER 


Volume 15 of ‘Ancient Christian 
Writers”’ contains a collection of the 
sermons delivered by St. Augustine 
on the feasts of Christmas and Epi- 
phany. In most instances this is the 
first version to appear in English. 


THE NEW EVE 


By Joun Henry CARDINAL NEWMAN 


Selections from the writings of Cardi- 
nal Newman which are primarily 
concerned with promoting an under- 
standing of who the Blessed Virgin 
is, and why it is that we can and must 
honor and pray to her. It presents 
in striking fashion and with typically 
Newman clarity, the reasonable foun- 
dations for such love and —— 


IN CHRIST 


By Rev. WiLL1AM GROossouUW 


A sketch of the theology of St. Paul 
in which the author takes some of the 
leading Pauline ideas and shows their 
role in St. Paul’s preaching and teach- 
ing, and how they are developed. 
This book will serve as an excellent 
introduction to the teaching of the 
Apostle to the Gentiles. Ready soon. 


Fall Catalogue upon request 
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BOSTON 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 106 Chauncy Street 
Patrick J. Gill, 367 Washington Street 





CHICAGO 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 223-225 West Washington Street 
Lawrence N. Daleiden Co., 218 W. Madison St. 
D. B. Hansen & Sons, 23 North Franklin Street 





CINCINNATI 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 429 Main Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 436 Main Street 





CLEVELAND 
John W. Winterich and Associates, 3700 Euclid Ave. 





GUTTENBERG, N. J. 
Summit Studios, 112-114 71st St. 





NEW YORK CITY 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 6-8 Barclay Street 
Black, Starr & Gorham, Inc., Fifth Ave. at 48th St. 
Engle & Sharkey, 334 Park Ave. 
Office of Frederick G. Necker, Inc., 3410 Broadway 
The Edward O’Toole Company, Inc., 65 Barclay Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 14 Barclay Street 
Rambusch Decorating Company, 40 West 13th Street 





OMAHA 
Koley Plating Co., 2951-53-55 Harney Street 





PHILADELPHIA 
Keystone Silver Co., 804-808 Sansom St. 
Louis J. Meyer, Inc., 205 S. Ninth St. 





ST. LOUIS 
B. Herder Book Company, 15 and 17 South Broadway 





ST. PAUL 
The E. M. Lohmann Company, 413-415 Sibley Street 





SAN FRANCISCO 


Benziger Brothers Inc., 753 Mission Street 





TULSA, OKLA. 
F. C. Ziegler, 16 East 6th St. 





WHEELING, W. VA. 
Harry D. Corcoran Co., 21272-2129 Market St. 
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Wherever it shines before the tabernacle . . . in tiny mission chapel or 
vast cathedral . . . the Sanctuary Light is a universal sign of the real 
presence of the Eucharistic Christ . . . a symbol that speaks in every 
language, saying: “Come, let us kneel before the Lord that made us " 


Wi é Baumer 


CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 












Will & Baumer provides Sanctuary Lights of varying kinds—Lux Domini. 
Altar or Missa brand—each designed to comply with ecclesiastical customs and codes, and adapted 
for use with most Sanctuary Lamps. For those who feel that they should give to God, not the good, 
not the better, but the bes! .. . ask your Will & Baumer representative to show you the complete 
line of Sanctuary Lights. A selection of Sanctuary Lamps is also available 
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